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MEDORA WATCHING THE RETURN OF CONRAD. 


FROM THE BYRON GALLERY. 


Ox! many a night on this sad couch reclined, 
My dreaming fear with storms hath winged the 


wind, 
And — the breath that faintly fanned thy 


The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale; 
Tho’ soft, it seemed the low prophetic dirge, 
That mourned thee floating on the savage 


surge ; 
Still would I rise to rouse the beacon fire, 
Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire ; 
And many a restless hour outwatched star, 





And morning came — and still thou wert afar. 

Oh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew, 

And day broke d on my troubled view, 

And still I gazed and gazed — and not a prow 

Was granted to my tears —my truth — my 
vow ! 

At length —’twas noon — I hailed and blest the 
mast 

That met my sight—it neared—Alas! it 

assed ! 


P 
Another came—O God! ’twas thine at last! 





A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF TERENCE. 
BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


“ Scripsit comeedias sex: ex quibus primam Andriam 
cum sedilibus daret, jussus ante Cecilio recitare, ad ceenan- 
tem eum venisset, dictus est initium quidem fabule, quod 
erat contemptiore vestitu, subsellio juxta lectulum residens 


legisse ; jucos vero versus, invitatus ut accumberet, 
cuens tan) deheks ontean pereurtans non sine magua 
Caecelii admiratione.”—P. TzRen. Ay. Vita Ex SuETON. 


I 


Tne crowning apple speaks the finished feast— 
With deep debauch of dinner, sore oppressed, 
On gilded couch each sated guest reclines ; 

A favorite boy his brow with chaplets twines ; 
The fragrant censer’s slowly circling wreath 
Exhales on high its aromatic breath ; 


Obsequious here and there the attendants 
move— 
Mirth rules below, and music reigns above! 


IL 


To all the gods devout libation paid, 

The generous host gives welcome to his friends ; 
With studied pride, disparages his board. 

And praises most where most he discommends. 
“ Now choose,” he cries, “ to chase the lingering 


urs, 
The dancer's skill, or the magician’s powers ; 
Or if with wine. wit proffers better cheer, 
Command his genius—there’s a poet here!” 


IL 
Behold the poet lingering near the door, 
Shabbily clad in ents old and poor ; 


His swarthy cheek the suns of Afric dye, 
But fires diviner lighten from his eye; 
And manly charms unconsciously worn, 
The liberty they gained for him adorn.* 


* P. Terentius Carthaginensis, 0b ingenium et 
Sormam libertate donatus.— Hieron in Chronico. 
Olymp. 155. Ann. 8. 
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Apart he stands, and lowly, as befit 
hom not their wealth enobles, but their wit. 


IV. 


By menials beckoned to a lowly chair, 

As one not of the invited guests, though there, 
The bard begins, first, diffident and slow— 

Free and more free at length the numbers flow: 
With Roman strength, nor less with Attic grace, 
Where all of force and finely turned had place, 
Changes the various scene, excursive, new, 

Still true to art, because to nature true. 


Vv. 


Silenced the hum of conversation round ;— 

One nods attention, and one looks profound ; 

One from the crested lip uncurls the sneer. 

At length, when words like these salute the 
ear— 

“T KNOW THUS MUCH MYSELF A MAN TO BE— 

ALL THAT PERTAINS TO MAN, PERTAINS TO 
ME,” 

The world-wide kindred of the heart addressed, 

Responsive echoes startle every breast. 


VI. 


Then from the roof resounds the wild acclaim— 

Guests crowd on guests to hear the honored 
name ; 

Wreaths upon wreaths from noble temples torn, 

The modest poet’s blushing brows adorn. 

Where now the tattered robe, the empurpled 
state, 

The poet seémin r, the seeming great? 

There is no rich J pene the heart grown wide, 

“Tama man” admits, and nought beside, 


VIL 
Then thus the host —“ Ascend and take thy 


" state, 
Whose lips gods touch with fires uncreate. 





| 








Thine be the seat of honor; let us share 

So much with thee, to see thee honored there. 

Glorious the land the poet makes his own; 

Through him ‘tis honored, and by him ’tis 

known. 

States, nations, empires, flourish, fade and fall— 

The bard survives, and sanctifies them all!”— 
Dublin University Magazine. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE SEA-SHORE. 


Mourn on, mourn on, O solitary sea! 
I love to hear thy moan, 
The world’s lament attuned to melody, 
In thy undying tone; 
Lo! on the yielding sand I lie alone, 
And the white cliffs around me draw their 
screen, 
And part me from the world. Let me disown 
For one short hour its | meee oy and its spleen, 
And wrapt in dreamy thought, some peaceful mo- 
ments glean. 


No voice of any living thing is near, 
Save the wild sea-bird’s wail, 

That seems the cry of sorrow deep and drear, 
That nothing can avail; 

Now in the air with broad white wing they sail, 

And now, descending, dot the tawny sand, 

Now rest upon the waves, yet still their wail 

Of bitter sorrow floats toward the land, 

Like grief which change of scene is powerless to 

command. 


The sea approaches, with its weary heart 
Moaning unquietly ; 

An earnest grief, too tranquil to depart, ° 
Speaks in that troubled sigh ; 

Yet its glad waves seem dancing merrily, 

For hope from them conceals the warning tone ; 

Gaily they rush toward the shore—to die, 

All = bright spray upon the bare sand 


rown, 
While still around them wails that sad and 
ceaseless moan. 


And thus it is in life, and in the breast 

Gay sparkling hopes arise, 
Each one in turn just shows its gleaming 

crest— 

Then falls away, and dies; 
On life’s bare sands each cherished vision lies, 
Numbered with those that will return no more; 
There early love—youth’s dearly cherished 


ties— 
Bright dreams of fame, lie perished on the 


shore 
While the worn heart laments what grief can 
ne’er restore. 


Yet still the broken waves retiring strive 
Again their crests to rear, 
Seeking in sparkling beauty to revive 
As in their first career ; 
They sae in vain—their lustre, bright and 
clear, 
Forsakes them now with earth all dim and 
stained ; 
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And thus the heart would raise its visions dear, 
And shape them new from fragments that re- 


mained, 
But finds their brightness gone, by earth’s cold 
touch profaned. . 


Long have I lingered here, the evening fair 
n robe of mist draws nigh, 
The sinking sea sighs forth its sad despair 
More and more distantly ; 
Hushed is the sea-bird’s melancholy cry, 
For night approaches with the step > a 
When youth’s sharp griefs are softened to asigh, 
And the dim eye afar beholds the page 
That holds the records sad of sorrow's former 
rage. 


And nature answers my complaining woe 
With her own quiet lore, 
Bids me observe the mist ascending slow 
From the deserted shore, 
And learn that scattered and defiled no more 
The fallen waves are wafted to the skies, 
That thus the hopes I bitterly deplore, 
Though fast they fall before my aching eyes, 
Fall but in tears on earth to Heaven unstained 


to rise. 
I. R. V. 





Tue Screw Propetter.— Anon. is clearl 
mistaken in thinking that, when Darwin ond 
that “the undulating motion of the tail of fishes 
might be applied behind a boat with greater ef- 
fect than common oars,” he had any idea of a 
screw propeller. He meant not a rotatory, but, 
as he says, an “ undulating ” motion, like that of 
the fish’s tail : such as we see every day employ- 
ed by the boys in all our rivers and harbors, call- 
ed sculling — that is, driving a boat forward by 
the rapid lateral right and left impulsion of a 
single oar, worked from the stern of the boat. It 
was the application of steam to some such ma- 
chinery as this that Darwin seems to have meant; 
and not to the special action of a revolving cut- 


screw. 
I avail myself of this occasion to record, that 
about the date of Darwin’s publication, or very 
soon after, the very ingenious Earl Stanhope not 
only thought of, but actually employed, the iden- 
tical screw propeller now in use in a vessel which 
he had fitted up for the purpose; and in which, 
by his invitation, I, and several other gentlemen, 
accompanied him in various trips backwards and 
forwards between Blackfriars and Westminster 
bridges. The instrument was a long iron axle, 
working on the stern port of the vessel, having at 
the end in the water a wheel of inclined planes, 
exactly like the flyer of a smoke-jack ; while in- 
board, the axle was turned by a crank worked by 
the men. The velocity attained was, I think, 
said to be four miles an hour. I am sorry that I 
am not able to specify the exact date of this ex- 
periment, but it must have been between 1802 
and 1805. What Lord Stanhope said about em- 
ploying steam to work his machine, I do not 
clearly recollect. He entered into a great many 
details about it, but I remember nothing distinct- 
ly but the machine itself. Cc. 
Notes and Queries. 























QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER FAVORITES. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


1. The Lives of the Queens of England, etc. 
By Agnes Stri d. Vols. v1. vu. Lon- 
don, 1843. 

2. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, K. G., etc. By Sir Har- 
ris Nicolas, G. C. M. G. London, 1847. 

8. The Romance of the Peerage, or Curiosi- 
ties of Family History. By George Lillie Craik. 
Vols. 1. 11. London, 1748. 

4. Lives and Letters of the Devereux Earls 

Essex, etc. By the Hon. Walter Bourchier 

vereux. 2 Vols. London, 1853. 


Ir has been remarked by Sismondi, that the 
effect of the Salic law in the succession of a 
kingdom, is to render the royal family more 
strictly national ; while one in which female 
succession is allowed, is perpetually exposed to 
the chance of receiving a foreign dynasty. Of 
the long line of kings of France, every one was 
a Frenchman ; while England and Spain have 
each been, more than once, transferred to for- 
eign rulers through the operation of the con- 
trary law. But it is a curious circumstance, 
that whenever this has occurred in England,* 
it has never taken place through the marriage 
of a queen-regnant, but always through that 
af some princess not in the immediate line of 
succession, whose posterity has appeared to 
claim the throne after several generations. 
Probably few persons seriously dreamed that 
the union of ret of England with James 
af Scotland would lead to that of the two Brit- 
ish kingdoms under one sceptre ; still fewer, 
doubtless, imagined, when the decorous Pals- 
grave carried off his laughing bride from the 
court of their first common sovereign, that 
within a century both realms would receive, as 
their king, the prince of a German state, of 
which few Englishmen, in those days, had 
heard the name. But none of the queens- 
regnant who have preceded her present Majes- 
ty, can be made responsible for the good or the 
evil of introducing new blood into the royal 
line. Two, indeed — if we count, as is hardly 
fair, the second Mary, three — of their number 
were married to foreign princes, but none left 
surviving issue ; only one bore children at all. 
The present heir-apparent is the first who has 
derived the title of Prinee of Wales from a ma- 
ternal parent. And Elizabeth, the greatest of 
our queens, and one of the greatest of our 
sovereigns, desired no worthier epitaph than 
that “she lived and died a virgin queen.” 

But more than this, two among our queens- 

t have been conspicuously national sove- 
reigns. The last Tudor and the last Stuart, 


* The Plantagenet succession was hardly an ex- 
ception: Matilda can be barely counted as a queen- 
regnant; and her husband and son were not more 
foreign to the English nation than the existing 
royal family. 
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the daughter of Henry VIII. and the daughter 
of James II., were the last of our rulers who 
were English by both nts. Their mater- 
nal ancestry was not drawn from kings and 
Kaisers, but from simple English subjects, and 
those of no very exalted rank or pedigree. 
Both were indeed the daughters of peers, but 
neither Anne Boleyn nor Queen Anne was 
born in the peerage ; the former, indeed, was 
doubtless the cause of her father’s elevation. 
The whole d to which Elizabeth be- 
longed was one under which royalty was more 
thoroughly national than it had been for many 
centuries before, or than it has ever been since. 
The a of the duke of York with Anne 
Hyde joked on as something strange, 
and almost monstrous; but such was not 
feeling a century earlier. The royal person- 
ages of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
interfmarried more habitually with English 
men and English women than those of any 
subsequent age, or indeed of any preceding 
one since the Norman Conquest. It was the 
_ of time most favorable to such a eps 
he last vestiges of its foreign origin had just 
been wiped away from the dynasty, and the 
aristocracy founded by the Conqueror; the sys- 
tem of modern European politics, which re- 
gards all crowned heads as forming a distinct 
caste, intermarrying only within their own au- 
st circle, was not as yet fully established. In 
ngland again, especially, the constant revo- 
lutions and changes of the succession brought 
the crown within the reach of remote brane 
of the royal family, who had nothing but their 
genealogy to distinguish them from the rest of 
the nobility of the realm. Anyhow the pedi- 
gree of Queen Elizabeth would have — 
infully defective in the eyes of a German 
erald. She would have been utterly unable 
to make out her sixteen quarterings of royal 
or even noble dignity. We have oftener to 
pick our way through the obscure —— 
of rustic knights and plodding citizens 
along the magnificent series of the Percies or 
the Be Veres. As if to mock every notion of 
the kind, when any unusually illustrious name 
does appear, it is the result of some — 
mésalliance, which drew attention even at the 
time. Elizabeth’s — title of Queen of 
France might have been backed up by a lineal, 
though not male, connection with St. Lewis 
and Hugh Capet, of more recent date than her 
descent from the “ she-wolf,” from whom that 
fantastic claim was originally derived; but this 
was only because a handsome Welsh gentle- 
man had pleased the eye of a daughter of 
France, the widow of the conqueror of Agin- 
court. In tracing her direct royal descent 
through the contending houses whose claims 
had centred in her father, we shall not find a 





foreign ancestor until the two lines converge 
in a pair of whom any nation would have been 
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pool, Edward of England and Philippa of 
inault. It is impossible to doubt that this 
thorough nationality of the Tudor and later 
Plantagenet sovereigns had something to do 
with the popularity with which they were 
almost always surrounded. Before and after, 
England had kings — Normans, Scots, or Ger- 
mans — ignorant of her language, or careless 
of her interests ; during this period Mary lost, 
perhaps, more of the national affection by her 
ish marriage than by a whole hecatomb 
martyrs; but Henry VIII. and his younger 
daughter, whatever else they were, or bad, 
were the thoroughly-English offspring of Eng- 
lish parents, identified in every point of lan- 
guage, habits, and feelings, with the common 
mass of their people, who saw in their ruler 
only the most exalted of their own number, 
sad did not abhor the despotism of one who 
was felt to be the true impersonation of the 
national character. 

While both father and daughter were, alike, 
the objects of popular attachment during their 
life-time, the daughter alone has retained the 
affection of posterity. In fact, we find it no 
easy matter to believe that our eighth Harry 
could ever have been a popular monarch. The 
England, however, of days, was used to 
see royal and noble blood poured out upon the 
scaffold ; and there seems reason to believe 
that the strange nd of religions which 
he devised harmonized well with the feeling 
of his day. Men rejoiced to get rid of the 
never-failing grievance of the Pope’s suprem- 
acy, and of some of the r practical delu- 
sions and superstitions ; but the mass of man- 
kind, in all ages, are alike attached to the re- 

igious ceremonies to which they are accus- 

tomed, and heedless about theological dogmas 
which they do not comprehend. Such a state 
of mind was exactly met by the church of 
Henry VIII: national and regal vanity were 
alike Seton’ by the erection of an insular 

pe in the royal person ; men’s senses were 
= longer een be the rood of Boxley or 
the holy phial of Hales; but the divine might 
still maintain the orthodox faith of pontiffs and 
councils, and the layman was still surrounded 
at his baptism, his marriage, and his burial, by 
the same rites which were endeared to him 
and his fathers by the practice of countless 
generations. Henry appeared, in his own time, 
as a gallant and nificent monarch, under 
whom the country enjoyed a peace to which it 
had been unaccustomed for nearly a century : 
he gave his subjects as much religious refor- 
mation as they desired, and no more than they 
desired ; his worst acts, too, were always done 
under a legal guise, for he found parliaments, 
judges, and convocations ready to sanction 
every peageins of his despotism.” Such an one 
was y forgiven those deeds of wanton 
bloodshed which have rendered his name a 
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byword among posterity. The like, too, was 
ams with hi ers a : the act which the 
warmest panegyrists of Elizabeth are driven 
to palliate as a dark stain upon her memory ; 
the act from which she herself shrunk, and of 
which she meanly tried to throw the responsi- 
bility upon others, was not even an error in 
the eyes of her loving subjects. Mary Stuart, 
the deposed and captive Fay sy excited no 
feeling of romance or chivalry in the breast of 
the ordinary Englishman of her own time; 
he saw in her only the foe of his religion and 
the rival of his sovereign ; crowds of petitions 
prayed that — might be done upon the 
offender, and her execution was hailed with 
the same signs of public rejoicing as a corona- 
tion or a royal marriage. 

Elizabeth then, and all that pertains to her, 
is recommended to our attention not only by 
the acknowledged greatness of her character 
and the important events which marked her 
reign, but as a sovereign more thoroughly na- 
tional and more thoroughly popular any 
of her predecessors or successors during sev- 
eral centuries. She was not merely the sove- 
reign, she was the head, the kinswoman, the 
representative of her le. Every feature 
of her character is thus invested with a 
cial interest, one that is redoubled when we 
consider the foibles, the vices, and the crimes 
of which she stands convicted or cha: 
Elizabeth as drawn by her admirers, and Eliz- 
beth as drawn by her enemies, appear like the 
portraits of two wholly distinct women. And 
yet neither portrait is to be set aside as an en- 
tirely fictitious one. We need not dispute 
whether the shield is gold or silver, whether 
the chamelion is green or blue. The glorious 

ualities which are held up to admiration b 
the ne side, the degrading weaknesses whic. 
the other points out to our contempt, are both 
of them plain to be ay ee edin the re- 
cords of her life. Our only business is to con- 
sider how the two could be so strangely inter- 
mingled in the same character, Po 9 ow the 
most ludicrous and contemptible foibles never 
interfered with her veneration at the hands 
of that public opinion which is generally more 
dis to forgive the crimes Tes the follies 
of its princes. 

The knight approaching the shield from one 
side alone, might well pronounce it to be all 
golden. The first aspect of Elizabeth’s char- 
acter is that of the wisest and mightiest of a 
line of rulers, surpassed in might and wisdom 
by none that history has recorded. It has sol- 
dom been the lot of England to fall under the 
sway of rois fainéans, such as have made their 
dignity contemptible in the eyes of many for- 
eign nations; a succession of them she has 
never seen. Most of our kings have been men 





of more than average ability ; several of them 
have been men of pre-eminent genius. But,. 
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since the mighty Norman first set foot upon 
our shores, one prince alone has worn his 
crown who can dispute the first rank with the 
daughter of Henry VIII. and of Anne Boleyn. 
The first Edward, great alike in war and peace, 
the founder of our commerce, the refounder 
of our law, may indeed claim a place by the 
side of one who in so many respects trod in 
the same line of policy. He was the first, and, 
till Elizabeth arose, well nigh the last, who felt 
that the sceptre of the old Bretwaldas was a 
nobler prize than shadowy dreams of conti- 
nental aggrandizement ; before the true t- 
ness of either of them, the glories of Crecy 
and Agincourt sink into insignificance. During 
the forty-five years which beheld England, un- 
der the sway of Elizabeth, she rose from a 
secondary position among the powers of Eu- 
rope to a level with the mightiest of empires. 
And this not by dazzling and unsubstantial 
conquests, but by the steady wth of a 
great people led on by the guiding hand of 
a great ruler. The best comment on this fact 
is the history of preceding and succeeding 
centuries. e can trace no germ of the 
gradual and comparatively peaceful progress 
of the nation in the wild aggressions which 
were the favorite policy even down to the 
time of Elizabeth’s own father. Still less can 
we recognize the glorious England of Eliza- 
beth in the ial England of the reign of 
Charles IT., when she became a pensioner of 
France. Under Elizabeth arose that naval 
greatness which has since formed our chief 
giory under her auspices, Drake and Fro- 
isher and Raleigh extended alike the do- 
minions of their sovereign and the limits of 
the habitable world. She first raised her own 
England to the rank of mistress of the ocean, 
and laid the first foundation of another England 
on its further shore. She carried the name and 
the glory of her country into regions —7 
trodden by an English foot since the days of Al- 
fred. She could not only boast of hurling 
defiance at Parma and at Spain, but her di- 
lomatic and her commercial intercourse em- 
raced the Czar of Muscovy and the Sophi 
of Persia. She was looked to by all Europe 
as the bulwark of Protestantism and of liberty, 
and was recompensed by the offer of foreign 
crowns which she had the wisdom to refuse. 
At home she established and maintained a 
vernment which for those times was both 
rm and gentle, a a which drew its 
power from the national affection. Nearly her 
whole reign was one triumphal procession ; 
everywhere her people gathered around her 
as round a parent ; gracious and accessible to 
all, no petitioner was repulsed from her pres- 
ence. Stern and unbending when ene | 
required it, she knew how to give way wit 
grace, or, by anticipating remonstrance, to 


‘avoid the necessity of yielding. She reared 





up the fabric of a church; free alike from thé 
superstitions of the Papist and the licentious 
ness of the Puritan. In abolishing a forei 
jurisdiction and a corrupt ceremonial, 
preserved a regular order of church govern- 
ment, and a ritual at once simple and decor 
ous. And all this was essentially her own do» 
ing. She was surrounded by able counsel 
lors; but no stronger proof than this can bé 
given of her own ability. In days when kings 
governed as well as reigned, the predominance 
of a great minister is no doubtful sign of the 
existence of a great sovereign. And assuredl 
no counsellor, however able, could have forced 
Elizabeth into any course contrary to her own 
will and judgment. Whatever was done in 
the name of one who so dearly loved the au- 
thority she was born to exercise, must, if not 
the fruit of her own mere motion, at least 
have had the deliberate sanction of her search- 
ing intellect. Versed in all the learning and 
accomplishments of her age, delighting in the 
gaiety and splendor of a court, she never fore 
got the duties of a real ruler in the idleness 
and dissipation of the vulgar mob of princes. 
She maintained the credit of her kingdom 
abroad without plunging into unnecessary or 
expensive wars; she encouraged the arts of 
peace without suffering the decay of a martial 
spirit; she maintained a magnificent court, 
without its being purchased by the misery of 
the nation. The true parent of her 

she won the love in which she delighted ; she 
ascended the throne amid their acc tions ; 
and if, from the satiety which comes with long 
familiarity, she did not descend to her grave 
amid their tears, her memory soon became 
dearer to them than ever from the contrast she 
presented to her inglorious successor, and re- 
mained thenceforward em among the 
most precious recollections of their past his- 


tory. 

Let us now change our course, and approach 
the object of controversy from an opposite 
quarter. An aspect may indeed be found in 
which the shield can hardly be considered 
even as silver, but its material might well be 
deemed to be a baser metal. e mighty 
queen is transformed into a weak, if not a 
vicious, woman; her personal character is 
well nigh surrendered, and even her political 
capacity does not come out unscathed. Ca- 

rice, affectation, and coquetry appear as the 
eading features of the one ; vacillation, parsi- 
mony, and persecution are stamped as the in- 
delible characteristics of the other. From 
youth to old age she was the slave of the most 
egregious personal vanity: Queen and hero- 
ine, sacred Majesty and Defender of the Faith, 
were titles less acceptable to the royal ear 
than the flattery which extolled the royal per- 
son as surpassing the beauty of all women past, 
present, or tocome. The sovereign of seventy 
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was never more delighted than when her cour- 
tiers exchanged the respectful demeanor of 
amorous adulation which might have disgusted 
a sensible girl of seventeen. Her earliest de- 
termination was to live and die a virgin queen ; 
but throughout her reign the strength of that 
determination was exhibited by continually 
running to the brink of temptation. Her 
whole life was a chronicle of love-passages, or 
what affected to pass as such. Every foreign 
prince who thought the throne of England a 
convenient resting-place, every subject who 
peeens that loyalty and chivalry had been 
ned into a warmer devotion, was sure of 
encouragement in the wooing, even though 
the winning might be denied him. ‘The court 
of the virgin monarch was ruled by a succes- 
sion of favorites, admitted to a perilous, if not 
a guilty, familiarity; the carpet knight and 
the dancing lawyer swayed the deliberations 
of her council no less than the grave states- 
man and the experienced warrior. But in 
proportion to the license she allowed herself 
was the severity of the discipline she inflicted 
on others. The refounder of the Protestant 
Church regarded the most lawful matrimony 
as something altogether unbecoming in the 
priesthood, and as hardly allowable liberty 
even in the laity. The marriage of a bishop 
was expiated by the confiscation of a manor; 
that of a female of royal blood was the surest 
passport to the interior of a Tower. Her per- 
sonal habits were those of one who had thrown 
off alike the dignity of the monarch and the 
gentleness of the woman ; her diversions seem 
to have surpassed the ordinary brutality of the 
times; the “most godly queen” interlarded 
her discourse with oaths worthy only of a Rufus 
or a John; she boxed the ear of one courtier, 
and spat upon the fringed mantle of another. 
The ed of the sovereign was open to re- 
ceive, and shut when she should repay; her 
military schemes were ruined by an unworthy 
parsimony ; at home she quartered herself in 
the houses of her subjects, and neither justice 
nor mercy ever stood in the way of her exact- 
ing to the uttermost farthing tlie pecuniary 
obligations even of her most honored servants. 
Her government was constantly that of a des- 
t; the rights of Parliament were openly 
eered at ; patents and monopolies enriched 
er favorites with wealth wrung from the 
scanty fare of the peasant and the artizan. 
Although the sincerity of her personal re- 
ligion was doubtful, she enforced a conformity 
with her external standard by a rigorous per- 
secution in all directions. While the fires of 
Smithfield still received an occasional Protest- 
ant, the lay votary of Rome had to struggle 
through life with confiscation or imprisonment, 
and his spiritual adviser lived in a perpetual 
apprehension that the last sight afforded him 
in this world would be that of his own bowels 
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committed to the flames before hiseyes. Va- 
cillation and obstinacy contended for the mas- 
tery in her councils; the sovereign’s will was 
indeed law, but that will seldom remained the 
same for two consecutive days. In great and 
small matters alike the “ varium et mutabile” 
betokened the true womanhood of one who 
had yet cast off the gentler feelings of her sex. 
No man could calculate on her course on a 
progress; no man could calculate on the ulti- 
mate punishment or the ultimate pardon of a 
convicted offender. A marriage treaty was 
entered upon, broken off, recommenced, and 
finally. repudiated ; a death-warrant was alter- 
nately despatched and recalled, and the respon- 
sibility thrown at last upon her confused or de- 
luded agents. Without lineal heirs, with a her- 
itage ready to be claimed by a contending he- 
reditary and parliamentary right, an absurd 
personal caprice led her to expose her kingdom 
to a disputed succession rather than give any 
one a direct and undoubted interest in her 
death. In a word, if she had attained to some of 
the virtues of the other sex, she had acquired 
with them some of its less amiable character- 
istics, while of her own she retained nothing 
but, to say the least, some of its most degra- 
ding weaknesses. 

We are conscious 6f a certain amount of 
exaggeration in both these sketches, in which 
we have by turns spoken the language of her 
ardent admirers and of her bitter opponents. 
There are lineaments in both portraits which 
rest more on popular conceptions than on his- 
torical evidence, but both are true in the main, 
and each expresses one side of a strange] 
mingled and contradictory character, which 
cannot be better summed up than in the words 
of one ofthe most eminent of her councillors, 
that “one day she was greater than man, and 
the next less than woman.” 

It is with the private and personal charac- 
ter of this famous queen that we propose 
chiefly to deal at present. We have no inten- 
tion of entering at large on the great external 
events of her reign. ‘We shall not repeat the 
tale of the destruction of Spain’s invincible 
Armada, nor‘engage in any minute considera- 
tion of her civil government or her ecclesias- 
tical reforms. All these important matters we 
shall only regard so far as they threw light upon 
the individual character of her who was the 
chief agent in them. We shall rather endeavor 
to draw a portrait of Elizabeth as she was re- 
ceived by Leicester at Kenilworth, or by Bur- 
leigh at Theobalds, as she hearkened to the 
courtship of Anjou, and mourned over the 
grave of Essex. It so happens that this more 

rsonal aspect of Elizabeth’s character has of 
ate years had the public attention called to it 
by several writers of very various orders. 
The greatest of the Queens of England has 
| naturally commanded her full share of atten- 
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tion at the hands of their biographer, and the 
career of Elizabeth accordingly occupies a 
thick volume in the last edition of Miss Strick- 
land’s series. The writings of this lady, not- 
withstanding a pervadi verty of style, 
and an equally pervading feebleness of thought, 
and notwithstanding the graver faults of fre- 
uent inaccuracy and ost. constant par- 
taality, are by no means without their use. 
They have doubtless been far more in vogue 
. with the generel reader than with the histor- 
ical student, but we cannot but think they are 
more really valuable to the latter, both for the 
copious extracts they contain, and as pointing 
out sources of various and often neglected in- 
formation. If not always a safe guide herself, 
she is at least useful as directing the reader to 
better and more trustworthy authorities. 

Of our other writers, Mr. Craik has given 
us a valuable work under an ill-chosen title. 
= as Meerecne of. > Peerage” Me not, as 

ight be su ,@ collection of high-wrought 
ron. rr anecdotes in which , and 
countesses form the actors; but is a work of 
much research and good sense, which should 
rather have been called by its secondary title 
only, “ Curiosities of Family History.” _ As 

‘tracing out in detail the private career, the 
family connections, marriages, and genealogies, 
of many of the eminent characters of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, it is of great service towards 
drawing a picture of her court, its manners, 
and its morals. 

The “ Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
Sir Christopher Hatton,” are still more mis- 
named than the work of Mr. Craik. The 
book consists of little else than a collection of 
letters—the majority of them state documents 
—to which Sir Harris Nicolas has attached a 
few very slight connecting links and occasional 
brief explanatory notes. His principal efforts 
have been directed to correcting the errors in 
the lively but inaccurate notice of Hatton to 
be found in Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors.” The gennine portrait of 
the supposed dancer in high places proves to 

have no resemblance in many important par- 
ticulars to the fanciful sketch which the Lord 
Chief Justice has drawn; and besides the il- 
lustration which the letters afford of the true 
character of Hatton, they throw much light 
on both the personal and political history of 
the princess in whose reign he played so im- 
portant a part. 

Finally, Captain Devereux has well and 
wisely employed the professional leisure of 
which he complains in his preface, in putting 
together two volumes on the lives of three emi- 
nent members of his own family. We wish 
family pride always took a turn as profitable to 
the interests of knowledge and literature, 
though certainly there are many persons with 
as long a pedigree as Captain Devereux who 
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could not find so much that is worth telling 
about the individual members of it. Essex, 
the favorite of Elizabeth, is a name as familiar 
as any in history ; Essex, the husband of Lady 
Frances Howard, though a less conspicuous 
character, is known to every one as the leader 
of the Parliamentary army ; but the first earl, 
notwithstanding that he was indubitably the 
best and greatest of the three, will, we imagine, 
be almost a new discovery to the majority of 
the Captain’s readers, and one which puts 
Elizabeth in a new and very extraordinary 
light. Captain Devereux’s book is just what 
a biographical and family memoir should be— 
a help to history, but not trenching on its pe- 
culiar domain, and still less invading the 
tempting fields of romance. 

With this general acknowledgment, we shall 
press into our service all the writers we have 
enumerated, along with those of earlier and 
more established reputation, in our attempt to 
give a pry sketch of the courtly and do- 
mestic life of our greatest and weakest female 
sovereign. 

Elizabeth was born at Greenwich Palace on 
the 7th of September, 1533. Every one re- 
members the rapturous exclamation of our 
great moralist— 


“ Pleased with the place which gave Eliza birth, 
I kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth,”— 


lines which seem to convert the Protestant 
queen into a sort of Our Lady of oe 
ham, and to represent a visit to her bi 
lace as equivalent to a Pilgrimage of Grace. 
England was at that moment on the eve of the 
= religious revolution, of which Eliza- 
th’s own birth was in some sort the earnest. 
The monasteries were still standing; the bish- 
oprics were still unplundered ; the papal ju- 
risdiction was not yet formally cast off; the 
nee ritual still flourished in all its splendor. 
ut the die had been cast which had made an 
irreconcilable breach between England and 
Rome. The daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, the aunt of Charles V., had been put 
aside from her royal dignity ; and, in defiance 
of imperial and papal protests, the daughter 
of an obscure country knight had occupied 
the place which Queen Katharine had vaca- 
ted. The marriage, the coronation, the birth, 
had followed each other in quick, in too quick 
succession. In the judgment of those who 
are precise in matrimonial er the 
three events came too close together for the 
spotless reputation of Anne Boleyn, even if 
we regard the marriage of Katharine as so pal- 
pably null that no sort of process whatever 
was needed to set it aside. But as this last 
view was that in which the royal conscience 
ultimately settled down, Elizabeth came into 





the world presumptive heiress to the Crown 
of England, to the great disappointment of a 
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father who passionately longed for male issue. 
Born to a throne, baptized with all the pomp 
with which the ancient ritual could surround a 
royal infant, in her third year she was con- 
verted into a merely illegitimate scion of roy- 
alty, being herself supplanted as she had sup- 
_ her elder sister. Her mother had 
n got rid of by the twofold and somewhat 
‘contradictory processes of a divorce which 
pronounced her marriage null, and a behead- 
ing for adultery which necessarily implied that 
it was valid. Notwithstanding, however, the 
lack of raiment which seems at one time to 
‘have befallen the infant princess, and on which 
Miss Strickland becomes minute and pathetic 
to a degree in which male critics can hardly 
be expected to sympathize, it does not appear 
that she was ever treated otherwise than with 
kindness, either by her father or by her suc- 
cessive stepmothers. She was always recog- 
nized as a member of the royal family, and 
appeared as such on all public occasions. In 
fact, atter Henry’s hatred to Anne Boleyn had 
been forgotten in four succeeding marriages, 
another divorce, and another decapitation, 
there seems no reason why he might not have 
acknowledged Elizabeth as his legitimate child. 
For as the axe had fallen on the neck of 
Anne a single day before her place was filled 
by her successor, the recognition of her daugh- 
ter would in nowise have affected the legiti- 
macy of Edward VI. This act of justice was 
however deferred till Henry’s last will and 
testament recognized all his children in the 
natural order of succession, though, in a strictly 
et point of view, it is impossible that both 
ry and Elizabeth could have been his le- 
gitimate offspring.* 

Our main subject in considering the perso- 
nal history of Elizabeth is of course afforded 
by those negotiations for her hand, which oc- 
eupy well nigh the whole of her life. From 
the age of ten to that of seventy, her marriage 
was ny eg | on the fapis. At the outset, 
indeed, her father had to offer her, and that 
in vain, first to a Scottish subject, and second- 
ly to the heir of Spain and the Indies. Her 
connection with Philip is certainly strange ; he 
first refused her, then married her sister, then 
was refused by her, and finally became her 
great religious and political riv: 

But passing by these mere political schemes, 
the private romance of Elizabeth’s career com- 
mences at a tolerably early period. Her fa- 
ther’s death left her at the age of fourteen, a 


* It may, however, be said that, as each was 
the offspring of a mother recognized at the time as 
the legitimate wife, they both stood on a different 
ground from ordinary illegitimate children, with 
whom nothing but the merest legal subtlety 
could confound them. This practical common- 
sense view seems to have been ultimately taken 
both by Henry and by the nation at large. 
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girl of precocious intellect and attainments, of 
leasing manners, endowed with a considera- 
Bie revenue, a contingent right to the throne, 
and some claims to personal beauty. Whether 
her charms were either so extraordi or 80 
rmanent as it was loyal to maintain during the 
frst three years of the seventeenth century, it 
is certain in the middle of its predecessor,* 
if not strictly beautiful, she was a ——— 
girl, with a figure of which she e the 
most, and with well-formed hands which she 
always took pains to display. The first wooer 
of one so well provided in mind, body and es- 
tate, was no other than the brother of the wo- 
man for whose sake her mother had been sent 
to the block, and herself branded with a sort of 
modified and temporary bastardy. Thomas 
Seymour, the younger brother of the Protec- 
tor Somerset, a handsome, ambitious, and un- 
rincipled man, was a formidable rival to his 
~—e who had been placed in so much high- 
er a position by the favor of Henry. A baro- 
ny and the office of Lord High Admiral might 
have seemed a considerable elevation for the 
younger son of a plain Wiltshire knight, but 
it certainly was a small matter compared with 
the monopoly of power and honor enjoyed by 
his brother. Seymour is said to have been an 
old lover of Katharine Parr before the promo- 
tion of that lady to the highest and most dan- 
rous of her many matrimonial positions. If 

is royal brother-in-law had cheated him out 
of the third turn, he at least remained ready 
to take advantage of the next vacancy; and 
thus, before Henry was well in his grave, he 
became the fourth husband of the liberated 
queen dowager. Whether the very brief pe- 
riod of her widowhood did not witness two 
courtships on her lover’s part; whether, be- 
fore he applied for the queen, he had not 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon the prin- 
cess, is open to some doubt. But itis very 
certain that Katharine’s fourth and not very 
rolonged experience of married life was em- 
Fittered by the open attentions of her husband 
to the young stepdaughter to whom she dis- 
charged the office of a parent. It might al- 
most be doubted whether an incident in the 
career of Elizabeth’s own mother had not been 
transferred to a wrong place, when we read of 
the queen dowager’s jealousy being excited 
by suddenly finding her young charge in the 
arms of her husband. € opportune death 
of Katharine opened the way for his ambitious 
hopes ; his courtship was redoubled; but in- 
stead of making him the brother-in-law as well 
as the uncle of a king, with a fair chance of 
being the husband of a queen and the stock 
of a new dynasty, it led him to what in those 


* “ Well-favored” and “neat” are the strong- 
est expressions contained in the well-known de- 
scription of Naunton, p. 79. 
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-days was the usual fate of ambition — an ex- 
ecution by a bill of attainder, which was pro- 
moted by his brother, and at least not impeded 
-by his royal nephew. 

The details of Seymour’s courtship of Eliza- 
_ are somewhat extraordinary, and must 
ve surpassed even the ordi ess 
the Her “ents he 4 Fapul deal ; 
and further particulars, which a female pen 
might naturally refuse to transcribe, may be 
found in the less scrupulous pages of Dr. Lin- 
gard. It does not say much for Elizabeth that 
meager of this kind did not hinder him 
rom winning her affections. She acknow- 
ledged that she would have married him, 

he have obtained the consent of the 
Council —a iage without that consent 
would, by her father’s will, have forfeited her 
right to the succession — and it is difficult to 
see how anything but a genuine passion could 
have inclined her to a match in every way so 
inferior. When matters had really gone thus 
far, scandal, as might be pomaoren went still 
farther ; rumor asserted that she was pregnant 
by him, and even went so far as to forestall the 
fearful legend of Littlecote Hall,* and to speak 
of ‘ the child of a very fair young lady, borne 
and miserably destroyed.’ The first of these 
assertions to her prejudice was at least suffi- 
ciently rife to require a direct denial on her 
part, which she makes, straightforwardly 
enough, and without at all wg, lan- 
guage, in a letter to the Protector. Elizabeth, 
ghout her life, was fond of indulging in a 
cloud of pedantry and metaphor, through 
which it was sometimes far from easy to pierce 
to her real meaning ; but, throughout life, she 
could, when necessary, speak to the point as 
well as any one. She complains that she is 
reported to be ‘with child by my Lord Ad- 
miral,’ which she repels, doubtless with truth, 
as ‘shameful slander.” Without attaching any 
credit to a tale of this kind, we can hardly 
doubt that in Thomas Seymour we discover 
the first man who found the way to the heart 
of the royal maiden. But the love of Eliza- 
beth was a perilous prize to win; the first 
and the last who shared it perished on the 
scaffold; and the fate of Seymour, of which 
she was but the occasion, was the precursor of 
that which Essex met at her own hands. 
After such an affair and such rumors as 
these, the line which prudence dictated to her 
clearly was to conduct herse'f in such a man- 
ner as to make them seem their own refuta- 
tion. She henceforth became the pattern 
a of her brother’s court. ‘ Sweet _— 
‘emperance,’ as the young Edward pla 
calles her, amply soseliedl that title wives 
beau ideal of Puritan propriety. The eschew- 
ing of all earthly splendor of apparel was in 


* See the notes to Rokeby. 
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those more rigid times a badge of orthodoxy, 
which it certainly ceased to be when Elizabeth 
herself became absolute alike over fashion and 
conscience. Her father had bequeathed her 
valuable jewels, but we are told that for some 
years they lay unnoticed ; the arrival of a bev 


of |of fine ladies from France turned the h 


of all the fair dames of the English court, but 
the Lady Elizabeth remained unmoved ; every 
other head was ‘ frounsed, curled, and double 
courled,’ but the Lady Elizabeth alone ‘ kept 
her old maiden shamefacedness.’ 

But if, in her external adornment, nature 
was to have her own way, her mind was to be 
enriched with all the ornaments of the 
Learning was then the ; the solighienl dio 
putes of the time required every one to be a 
theologian ; the recent discoveries of the mas- 
terpieces of ancient wisdom required every 
one to bea scholar. Italy, at that day, at- 
tracted all eyes, asat once the home of revived 
art and learning, and the battle-field on which 


the potentates of Eu had for forty years 
fought out their quarrels. French had ceased 
to be the native lan of English kings and 


nobles, but its acquirement was as necessary 
an accomplishment in those days as in our own. 
Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, are said to 
have been nearly as familiar to Elizabeth as 
_— itself, and she was also well acquainted 
with Spanish and Dutch. All these she had 
mastered, with the exception of the two last, 
which were later acquirements, before she was 
sixteen. Her tutor Ascham guided her through 
the New Testament in Greek, through the 
mysteries of theology as expounded by the old 
light of Cyprian and the new light of Melanch- 
thon; he read with a Cicero and ae = 
ies of hocles, and the dialogues 
Pie? the ae of Isocrates ea a a 
favorite study, to which she added a more 
practical fruit of the same age and city, than 
which no study could be more valuable for the 
future ruler of a great nation, the masterpieces 
of political strife bequeathed to us by the two 
great rival orators of Athens — Demosthenes 
and Zschines. 

The death of Edward in 1553, and the even- 
tual accession of Mary, brought Elizabeth into 
an altogether new position. The illegal and 
unjust will of the young king excluded her, no 
less than her sister, from the succession, and 
transferred it to the house of Suffolk in the 
person of Lady Jane Grey. How completely 
this proceeding was the work of the personal 
ambition of Northumberland, is clear trom the 
bare fact that Elizabeth was set aside. The 

of the Protestant cause would have been 
consulted by her elevation ; but Northum- 
berland would not have been in that case the 
father-in-law of the Queen; at least he does 
not aj to have dreamed then how near he 
mea Te os obtaining that position as a pos 
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thumous honor. The two sisters were thusfor 
a while constrained to make common cause ; 
Elizabeth refused a large bribe from Northum- 
berland to resign her claims, saying she had 
none during her sister’s life : she entered Lon- 
don side by side with the Queen, and, up to 
the time of Wyatt’s rebellion, retained her 
proper position as heiress-presumptive. Yet 
she was at once heiress and rival. Probably 
no sovereign and his contingent successor 
were ever placed in a stranger relation to 
each other. Nothing but the unconstitutional 
power which had been vested in the will of 
their father could have brought them into any 
other position than that of open rivalry. Ac- 
cording to every technical principle of law or 
theology, if Mary was legitimate, Elizabeth 
was not, and could therefore have no claim to 
rank as princess; if Elizabeth was legitimate, 

was not, and Elizabeth herself was 
therefore the lawful a Rivals too ow 
Were in eve rsonal respect; Mary the 
head of the vish, Elizabeth of the Protes- 
tant party; Mary, the daughter of Katharine, 
the wife of Philip, the representative of foreign 
connection, amounting almost to foreign bon- 


dage ; Elizabeth, the free — maiden, to} d 


whose hand every English noble might aspire, 
and round whose name every national feeling 
might freely centre. We might add, that a 
mean female jealously might well have been 
expected to arise in the mind of the mature 
Mary, prematurely aged by neglect and anxi- 
ety, as she saw beside her a competitor in the 
fall bloom of youth and grace. But in this re- 
ct at least Mary was unquestionably supe- 
rior to Elizabeth, and no traces of rivalry of 
this description can be discerned at any time 
between them. While such manifold sources 
of jealousy were rife between the sisters, while 
Elizabeth’s name was cried up by every dis- 
affected party, while suspicions stronger than 
had brought many heads to the block accused 
her of actual complicity in Wyatt’s rebellion, 
it was indeed no wonder that she became for a 
while the inmate of a prison. The wonder ra- 
ther is, that with a strong party at home, 
backed from without by the most powerful 
rince in Europe, calling for her blood, she 
id not find the Tower a mere to Tow- 
er Hill. It was an age in which Henry had 
immolated his wives, Somerset his brother, 
Edward his uncles; it was unusual mercy or 
unusual prudence which spared the 
guilt of a sister’s as well as a cousin’s blood. 
The details of Elizabeth’s life during this 
period throw as much light upon the character 
of her sister as upon her own. We regret to 
learn that very soon after the change of sove- 
reign our heroine entirely laid aside ‘ her old 
maiden shamefacedness,’ and began to bedizen 
herself with all the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. Queen Mary had no objection, 
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either of taste or of conscience, against array- 
ing either herself or others in magnificent ap- 
a The fine clothes and jewels which 
lizabeth had left untouched during the som- 
bre reign of her brother were now called into 
active service; we are indeed told that it was 
only by sheer compulsion, in the character of 
a loyal subject and a dutiful younger sister, 
that she was induced to this act of backsliding ; 
but it is at least certain that the habit, how- 
ever unwillingly commenced, afterwards re- 
conciled itself to the conscience of the royal 
maiden. We do not find that, when she had 
no one to consult but herself, she ever relapsed 
into her primitive innocence. The wardrobe 
bequeathed by Henry VIII. to the youthful 
princess must surely have been scanty com 
red with the three thousand gowns left be- 
ind her by the aged Queen; and it is a sad 
fact that, when nature no longer allowed the 
processes of ‘frounsing, curling, and double- 
curling’ to be continued upon the genuine 
growth of the royal head, a selection had each 
morning to be gone through to determine 
which of eighty wigs was most worthy to les- 
sen for that day the pressure of the triple dia- 
em. 

A graver change took place at the same 
time. With the outward badge of the straitest 
sect of Protestantism, Elizabeth gave up alto- 
gether the outward profession of the reformed 
religion. She asked for Romish books to en- 
lighten her mind, and their effect was 
ily visible on her external conduct ; she be- 
came a regular attendant at mass; she wrote 
to the Emperor himself for a due supply of 
crosses and chalices; she even invoked divine 
vengeance on herself if she was not a true Ro- 
man Catholic. Now, in an age of apostasy 
and dissimulation it is really no t accusa- 
tion against a young woman left to her own 
guidance, and who seems throughout her life 
to have retained a lingering affection for some 
of the Romish tenets and practices, that she 
had not the courage to be a martyr. It is not 
every one whose vocation it is to go to the 
block with Fisher, or to the stake with Lati- 
mer; but experience might have taught her 
how vain are all human attempts to bind the 
conscience, and led her, when she attained to 
power, to refrain from condemning men to a 
death of torture and ignominy for the sincere 
practice of a worship to which she had herself 
once found it expedient insincerely to con- 
form. 

During the reign of Mary, as Elizabeth be- 
came at once of maturer age and nearer to 
the crown, it was only natural that the num- 
ber of her wooers should increase. To one 
of them a romantic interest attaches. The 
noble house of Courtenay has obtained dis- 
tinctions surpassing those of all other origi- 
nally subject families. A branch of the house 
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of Capet was content to merge its royalty in 
their name and inberitance + they have filled 
the throne of Constantine, and intermingled 
their blood with that.of Plantagenet; and 
their Decline and Fall has been recorded by 
the same hand and in the same volumes as 
that of the Roman empire itself. Edward 
Courtenay was no very nt relative of the 
royal family; his grandmother, as well as 
Mary’s and Elizabeth’s, was a daughter of 
Edward IV.; but the family had already paid 
the penalty of so erous @ proximity 
to the throne: the h of the father had 
fallen at the mandate of Henry, and the 
son had spent his youth within the precincts 
of the Tower. That Mary released tim, took 
him into her favor, and restored him to a por- 
tion of his father’s honors, are among the un- 
disputed facts of history; that she designed 
him for her husband is at least probable ; but 
an inquiry into the causes of his ultimate re- 
jection lands us in a region of controversy, if 
not of romance. The old version is, that his 
passion for Elizabeth caused him either to re- 
pret, or to be rejected, by her elder sister; 
ut the Roman Doctor Lingard and the fe- 
male Protestant biographer, whose sympathies 
are usually with her Catholic heroines, alike 
repudiate it as “romantic” and “ apocry- 
phal ;” while the former reveals the fact that 
it was on acccount of ignobler and less credit- 
able loves that he lost the good will of his 
royal kinswoman. Whether any real passion 
on either side existed between Courtenay and 
Elizabeth must probably remain a mystery ; 
but it is certain that their names were con- 
stantly joined together in the public voice ; 
every malcontent who made Elizabeth his 
watchword, invariably coupled with her the 
handsome Earl of Devonshire as the selected 
partner of her throne. The reason for the 
choice is obvious ; no one else who could well 
be proposed as a husband for the princess, 
stood in anything like sonear a relation to the 
royal family. The houses of Scotland and 
Suffolk seemed to produce only female claim- 
ants; and Reginald Pole was at once farther 
removed than Courtenay from the succession, 
and was personally, of all men living, the 
least suited for the purposes of the conspira- 
tors. 

Nor were foreign suitors wanting for the 
hand of our English princess. They began to 
pour in from divers quarters, north and south, 
some Protestant, some Catholic, some who 
wooed by deputy, others who pressed their 
cause personally. King Philip vehementl 
supported the cause of his own kinsman Phil- 
ibert of Savoy; but neither Philip’s patron- 
age nor Philibert’s own presence could pre- 
vail on the obdurate maiden. From the other 
end of Europe, Christian of Denmark and 
Gustavus of Sweden applied to the princess 
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herself on behalf of their respective heirs both 
of whom we shall find appearing again at a 
later stage of our story. 

There is something taking in the notion of 
an union between our great Elizabeth and the 
son of the great Gustavus. The latter may 
pass, in some respects, for a modified and im- 
proved Henry VIII. He had, in common 
with Henry, separated the Swedish Church 
from Roman usurpation, without eradicating, 
like reformers elsewhere, all traces of ancient 
church-government or of ancient ritual splen- 
dor. He did not, indeed, like Henry, behead 
or divorce his own.wives, but he had a stron 
tendency to marrying the betrothed wives of 
other people. But if Gustavus far excelled 
Henry, his son Eric was hardly less inferior to 
Elizabeth. He was a pertinacious lover; es 
pecially after he had become entitled to woo 
on his own account, but at present his suit was 
made entirely through the agency of his father. 
It is worth stopping a moment to point out the 
theory entertained by Gustavus as to the pro- 

r manner of conducting royal courtships. 

lizabeth rejected his suit as not coming 
through the Queen her sister; the Swede re- 
plied, that he designed first to address himself 
to her personally,“ as a gentleman,” and, if 
her consent should be gained, then to apply to 
her sister “as a king.” He was doomed to be 
equally luckless in both capacities ; the mai- 
den herself ‘utterly refused the gentleman, and 
threw upon her Majesty the task of transact- 
ing business with the king. 

e have now to view our heroine translat- 
ed to a grander sphere. November 17th, 
1558, was a joyful day for England, and long 
after was it observed as a national holiday. 
Mary had entirely lost, if she ever possessed, 
the affection of her subjects. Her somewhat 
austere virtues, her unbending rectitude, her 
sincere, though mistaken piety, would have 
rendered her respected in private life; on 
the throne they proved little better than stum- 
bling blocks. Elizabeth, her inferior in every 
moral quality, was a born ruler, and her peo- 
ple already learned to recognize her as 
such. Mary had done more for the cause of 
the Reformation than either Henry or Ed- 
ward; whatever lingering affection might 
have remained for the old doctrines or the old 
ceremonies was rooted up when they became 
identified not only with a persecution far 
more bloody than those of Henry, but with 
the religious supremacy of Rome, and the po- 
litical influence of the hated Spaniard. Eliza- 
beth came to break alike the spiritual and the 
temporal fetter. No elective prince or ruler 
ever attained his dignity by a more unmistak- 
able “ vox populi” than that which guided 
Elizabeth to a throne marked out for her by 
the hereditary claims of a thousand years. 
Never was the sovereign more truly the em- 
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bodied people. Herein we have the key to 
the tremendous powers which she so long ex- 
ercised without a murmur. There is probab 

no despotic act of the Stuart period whic 

may not be paralleled, in the letter at least, 
during the reign of Elizabeth; yet Elizabeth 
ran no risk of decapitation or expulsion, save 
at the hands of a few fanatics whom the na- 
tion abhorred. The law might be violated 
with impunity by the woman in whom the 
people recognized their own impersonation : a 
stricter observance was required from half-fo- 
reign princes, the chiefs of a court rather than 
the leaders of a nation. Hers was the chas- 
tisement of a parent; theirs the unwelcome 
infliction of a pedagogue. She knew well 
how far to go, and when to if any griev- 


; 
ance extorted murmurs which could not be| ofte 


despised, formal complaint was anticipated by 
a voluntary concession. Her successors never 
yielded till the time was past when concession 
would have been of the least avail. If the 
sway of her last few years was less ntal 
than that of her better days, it should be re- 
membered that forty-five years of such wor- 
ship as no other human being ever received, 
could hardly fail to have some effect in spoil- 
ing any child of man. Her popularity dimin- 
ished, but it never quite wore out. No rejoic- 
ings masked joys at her death in acclamations 
at the accession of her successor. 

But we have rather to deal with her in her 
more private and less worthy character. We 
are less concerned with the acclamations with 
which her rejoicing people welcomed her as 
she rode in royal pom + te the streets of 
London, than with the truly royal tact and 

e with which she took care that not a tri- 
ate of affection should be lost upon her, nor 
a single subject find a repulse at. the hand of 
his chosen Sovereign. Still more concerned 
are we with the fact that the person who rode 
next to her on the eleventh day of her rei 
was her Master of the Horse, the Lord Robert 
Dudley. 

This name at once opens to us a whole 
train of yd with regard to the personal 
career of this mighty sovereign. We never 
picture Elizabeth in solitary greatness; she at 
once rises to our mind’s eye as surrounded by 
a goodly band of statesmen and warriors, the 
sharers alike of the deliberations of royalty, 
and of the enjoyments of her lighter hours. 
And this illustrious train speedily divides it- 
self into two widely-distinct classes. The two 
Cecils, and Walsingham, and Davison, to say 
nothing of the great Prelates who were her 
fellow-workers in her ecclesiastical reforms, 
never appear in any other light than the ordi- 
nary one of men entrusted with high political 
and religious functions. But Leicester and 
Raleigh and Hatton and Essex appear, on any 
showing, in a character for which the court of 
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no other English queen has afforded a paral- 
lel; the chronique scandaleuse of their own 
day went so far as to refer them to a class for 
which analogies must be sought in the Neapo- 
litan court of the fifteenth century, or the 
Muscovite of the eighteenth. It is unquestion- 
able that the one class were the ministers of 
the queen, the others were the favorites of the 
woman. It is no less certain that they all 
adopted the ate of lovers, and that some 
at least seriously aspired to a matrimonial 
crown. But their exact position with regard 
to their royal mistress, remains somewhat of a 
mystery. Thatshe indulged in strangely in- 
decorous familiarities towards some of them is 
undoubted ; that the breach of decorum ever 
developed into a breach of virtue has been 
n asserted, but never distinctly proved. 
Writers have generally assumed one side or 
the other according to their religious views. 
Dr. Lingard probably made it a matter of 
rinciple to head a Fee : “ Elizabeth—Her 
ours ;” while Mr. Sharon Turner doubt- 
less found it equally binding on his conscience 
to devote several pages of impassioned 
ment to the assertion of her undoubted right 
to her favorite and familiar title. An illustri- 
ous monarch of her own time—Henry IV. of 
France—on whom both creeds in succession 
sat somewhat lightly, settled, or rather unset- 
tled, the question by his declaration, that of 
three inscrutable mysteries one was “to what 
religion he himself belonged,” and another, 
“ whether Queen Elizabeth were a maid.” 
Before we directly attempt to unravel this 
difficulty of Henri le Grand, we must distin- 
guish between Elizabeth’s mere suitors and 
those who were advanced to the higher rank 
of favorites. ‘The former were of all nations; 
the latter, with a single exception, were su 
plied exclusively from among her own su 
ects. Her excessive love of admiration, com- 
ined with her no less excessive irresolution 
and procrastination, led her tolook with a cer 
tain degree of a upon a vast num- 
ber of suits on which it is clear that she never 
for a moment cast a serious thought. Yet even 
these form a curious feature in the great pic- 
ture of her life and reign, and it may be con- 
venient to clear them off our hands before we 
proceed to examine that succession of her fa- 
vorites, among whom the chronology of her 
reign may be divided. 
irst and foremost in the race after the new 
Atalanta was no other than Philip of Spain. 
The voice of scandal rumored that he had 
looked upon her with a favorable eye even 
during the lifetime of her sister ; at all events 
———— have hardly been in her grave be- 
fore he was vigorously pressing his suit, whe- 
ther of love or policy. How far a 
between Philip and Elizabeth would have 
been abstractly lawful, we may leave to be 
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argued between Dr. Pusey and Sir Frederick 
Thesiger on the one hand, and Mr. Binney 
and Mr. Stuart Wortley on the other; but it 
is clear that the daughter of Anne Boleyn 
could hardly have married her sister’s husband 
without tacitly assenting to her own illegitimacy. 
This argument was urged by her councillors, 
but, according to her invariable custom of 
never entering on the question of her mother’s 
ae , could not well have been openly set 
before Philip. His suit, however, came to no- 
thing. The refusal of Elizabeth, as usual, was 
not very decided, but Philip seems not to 
have waited for a more explicit rejection. 

Next came our old acquaintance, Eric of 
Sweden, who maintained a zealous and perti- 
nacious courtship of three years. Gustavus 
allowed his younger son, John, Duke of Fin- 
land, to go and plead the cause of his brother. 
This was in 1559; the death of their father 
next year did not interrupt the wooing, which 
lasted till 1562. Eric seems, indeed, to have 
been really and truly one 


Qui nunquam vise flagravit amore puelle. 


His suit by proxy was rejected; he would 
come himself he Ladinved her in adversity, 
he still loved her in prosperity; not for her 
rank, but for her person and her virtues. 
God had inspired his love; for her sake he 
would give up his country and all that he had. 
She answered in the negative, both in French 
and English; but Eric would not believe in 
his rejection: she wrote in Latin to Gusta- 
vus; Eric called his father’s scholarship in 
question, and affirmed he had mistaken her 
meaning. Gustavus died; Eric imagined that 
his brother was supplanting him in his woo- 
ing, as he eventually did in his kingdom ; he 
recalled him, and pleaded by his am or ; 
eighteen pied horses and two chests of bullion 
came as love-tokens; the lover himself was 
to follow. Public expectation was rife; paint- 
ers went so far as to portray the majesty of 
Sweden and of England on the same canvas ; 
the offending engravings were suppressed by 
proclamation, and Elizabeth’s court and coun- 
cil were perplexed by the solemn question of 
etiquette, how the northern monarch was to 
be received, “the queen’s majesty being a 
maid.” One more letter, not of invitation, at 
last hindered his coming; the throne of the 
Goths and Vandals was finally shared by 
“Kate the Nut Girl,” while the crowns of 
England, France, and Ireland, still remained 
as a glittering prize for all the adventurous 
spirits of Europe. 

Philip, failing himself, recommended his 
cousin Charles of Austria. Jealousy of the 
Swede prompted a second northern prince to 
try the luck of his house in the m of his 
nephew, Adolphus of Holstein. The Austrian 
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wooed by proxy, and gained nothing what- 
ever; the personal courtship of the Dane was 
at least rewarded with the Knighthood of the 

and a pension for life. There came 
also, on the same bootless errand, a Scottish - 


Y-| subject, the Earl of Arran; but he retired at 


the first rebuff; so that Elizabeth complained 
that, while kings and princes continued their 
suits for years together, a private Scot could 
not condescend to ask a second time. Dearly 
must she have loved the process of wooing 
for its own simple sake. 

We need not detain ourselves long with a 
son of the Elector of Saxony; with the se- 
cond courtship of Charles of Austna, which 
was rather a political one on her own part; 
with Catherine de Medicis’ offer of her son 
Charles, which was hardly serious; or with 
Elizabeth’s coquetry with Henry IV. at the 
age of sixty-three. More singular than these 
is a mysterious offer from the Duke of Wur- 
temburg, of assistance to her majesty, in case 
she designed to marry, which assistance she 
“ graciously acknowledged, promising to de- 
serve it hereafter.” Anjou will take his place 
in the list of her most highly favored suitors, 
and it is now time to run briefly through the 
list of her English admirers. 

A simple knight, Sir William Pickering, 
was at one Aran Der to have a fair chance 
of carrying off the prize which was refused 
to the monarchs of Spain and Sweden. A 
subject of higher rank, the last Fitzalan Earl 
of Arundel, ventured to imagine that his sove- 
reign would condescend to occupy a place 
which had been previously filled c two suc- 
cessive countesses. The sentiments of this 
nobleman towards Elizabeth seem to have 
gradually verged from one extreme to the 
other. At one period of her sister’s reign he 
had been urgent for her death; he then be- 
came the head of the party which supported 
her against the machinations of her enemies; 
and finally became a declared suitor for her 
royal hand. On Pickering the queen may 
have cast a momentary glance of favor; the 
chances of Arundel seem to have existed en- 
tirely in his own imagination. But both of 
them were far outshone by the abiding influ- 
ence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

This man was the younger son of Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, and grandson of 
Dudley, the minister of Henry VII. Father 
and grandfather had alike expiated their 
crimes upon the scaffold, whither they had 
been followed by a more guiltless victim in 
the Lord Guildford Dudley, who for a moment 
held the place of king consort of England. 
Robert escaped the fate of grandiather, fa » 
and brother; for thirty years he was the most 
influential subject in England; and in his 


end, whether or no he — the malice of 
domestic treason, he at all events kept his 
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head and quarters from that posthumous ex- 
hibition which was the ordinary fate of politi- 
cians of his father’s generation, and was not 
without examplesin his own. The influence 
which this celebrated man attained over the 
heart of Elizabeth is the most striking ex- 
ample of mere personal favoritism in the whole 
course of her reign; of her other favorites 
most were men of respectable, some of illus- 
trious capacity; but neither at the council- 
board nor on the field of battle, did Leicester 
exhibit powers sufficient to rank him with Es- 
sex, much less with Raleigh. His command- 
ing person, his elegant ages oe ee his 
agnificent entertainments, and zealous pro- 
fession of devotion to his sovereign, seem to 
have been the only merits by which he won 
his place in her court and councils. In the 
superstition of the time it was held that some 
mysterious influence of the stars had united 
the destinies of a pair said to have been born 
in the same “auspicious hour.” Certainly, 
if we were to trust the most elaborate por- 
trait of him which has come down to us, it 
was not for his virtues of any description that 
he attained his place in the royal favor. Ac- 
cording to the libellous author of “ Leicester’s 
Commonwealth,” his habitual occupations 
were those of B ewer. and adultery; the 
wrongs ordinarily perpetrated by a bad man 
in _ perversion of justice, removing 
landmarks, and the like, being rather thrown 
into the shade by his greater achievements in 
the other two lines. Desirous to marry the 
ueen, he made away with his first wife, Amy 
bsart ; but, not having then fully gradu- 
ated in his art, he set about the business in a 
clumsy way—“she had the chance to fall 
from a paire of staires, and so to breake her 
neck, but yet without hurting of her hood 
that stood upon her head.” Grown more 
expert by converse with Italian professors, the 
death of no small number of eminent per- 
sons was “assisted” by his nefarious skill. 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton was poisoned in 
a salad; Lady Lennox fell mortally ill soon 
after a visit from the Earl; the Earl of Sus- 
sex “received some dram that made him in- 
curable ;” Cardinal Chatillon, on the other 
hand, received a potion which killed him in a 
day. Lord Sheffield and the Earl of Essex 
paid the natural penalty of the beauty of their 
wives; in both cases the wife was seduced, the 
husband poisoned, the widow married. To 
add to all this, the second process took place 
during the lifetime of the victim of the first; 
but, to do the Earl justice, the license which 
he assumed to himself he granted also to 
others; he even procured the disgrace of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for not allowing 
—— of bigamy to his Italian favorite, 


0. 
The greater part of these accusations, and 
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many more of the like sort, are evidently the 
mere slanders of an imbittered enemy. The 
charge of wholesale poisoning is one so 

to make and so hard to disprove, that it 
should never be credited without the strong- 
est evidence. But putting aside Ta- 
tions of this outrageous description, Leices- 
ter’s character still remains one of much evil 
and little good. Like the second Bucking- 
ham of the Stuart reigns, he was the 
patron of the Puritan party; but, like Shim, 
at no time of his life does he ever appear to 
have been remarkable for puritanic strictness 
of morals. The piety of his discourse and 
letters was highly edifying; he was —e 
as an oracle on points of theology and casu- 
istry ; grave divines sought his judgment on 
subtle questions as to matrimony and conti- 
nence, on which he seems to have acted at 
once as the spiritual director and the “ horrid 
example.” 

The pets of the event which has left 
the darkest stain upon his memory—the sup- 
posed murder of his first wife Amy Robsart, 
shortly after the accession of Elizabeth—have 
hitherto rested upon the reckless libels of the 
author of Leicester’s Commonwealth, and the 
gossiping traditions collected by Ashmole on 

e scene of the tragedy, towards the close 
of the seventeenth cen Mr. Craik, how- 
ever, discovered in the Pepysian Library a 
remarkable correspondence on the subject 
between Dudley himself and one Thomas 
Blount, which, though it presents the case 
for the defence, confirms in a singular degree 
the material circumstances which had been 
previously handed down to us. The first let- 
ter, dated Windsor, September 9th, 1560, is 
from Dudley, and commences thus: “ Cousin 
Blount, immediately upon your departing 
from me there came to me Bowes, by whom 
I do understand that my wife is dead, and, 
as he saith, by a fall from a pair of stairs. 
Little other understanding can I have of him. 
The greatness and the suddenness of the mis- 
fortune doth so perplex me, until I do hear 
from you how the matter standeth, or how 
this evil should light upon me, considering 
what the malicious world will bruit, as I can 
take no rest.” In order, therefore, that “he 


may purge himself of the malicious talk that 
he knows the wicked world will use,” he 
begs Blount to cause a coroner’s inquest to 


be held, and to see that the jury is composed 
of ‘men who will “search to the bottom of 
the matter.” Already the case begins to wear 
a suspicious aspect. Dudley at once leaps to 
the conclusion that he will be held to be 
the instigator of the murder—a proof at least 
that his character and his circumstances were, 
by his own confession, alone sufficient to make 
it probable. Blount, again, by a curious co 
incidence, had just left the presence of his 
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kinsman when Bowes arrived from Cumnor 
with the news, which renders it probable 
that Blount himself was the original and se- 
cret bearer of the intelligence, and that the 
accomplice had in reality been concerting, 
with his principal, the steps they were to take. 
‘Two } afterwards (Sept. 11th), Blount 
replies to the letter of Dudley, and relates the 
—— he has gleaned. “ Methink, said I,” 
e represents himself as remarking to a person 
who fad narrated to him the incident of the 
death, “that some of her people that waited 
upon her should somewhat say to this. No, 
sir, said he, but little ; for it was said that they 
were all here a at the fair, and none 
left with her. How might that chance ? said I. 
hen said he, It is said how that she rose that 
day very early, and commanded all her sort to 
g to the fair, and would suffer none to tarry at 
ome ; and thereof is much judged. She is 
even represented as being very angry with 
any one who wished to stay behind; and the 
— witness named as attesting this improb- 
able piece of passion for so motiveless a pur- 
pose, “is Mrs. Odingstells, the widow that liveth 
with Anthony Forster. One Pirto, who ap- 
pears to have been a female servant, is repre- 
sented as confirming the tale. 

On the 12th Dudley again writes to Blount, 
and sends a message to the jury inviting them 
to “deal truly in the matter ;” ‘the foreman of 
whom shortly afterwards put himself in com- 
munication with the suspected husband, while 
Blount assures his great kinsman that a_por- 
tion of the twelve “ are very enemies to Fors- 
ter,” and hints that they bear him “ malice.” 
‘In this, again, we have the overstatement of 
conscious guilt ; for it is extremely unlikely, 
with a knowledge of the interest which Eliza- 
beth herself would take in the inquiry, that 
the coroner would have ventured to select the 
notorious enemies of the presumed assassin, to 
try the cause. A verdict was gieen that the 
death was accidental ; and as far as we can 
judge from the evidence which remains, no 
other could have been pronounced, for there 
was not a single syllable of direct testimony to 

rove that Forster was the author of the deed. 

ut when we consider how opportuncly the 
death of Amy Robsart occu for the ambi- 
tious projects of Dudley ; how singular was 
the mischance of her being killed by a fall from 
the stairs ; how obviously the tale is devised 
to account for the marks of violence upon the 
body ; how greatly the suspicion of foui play 
is increased by the event occurring at the con- 
venient moment when every one, except Fors- 
ter, had been sent to the fair ; how improba- 
ble was the story that the angry determination 
of Lady Dudley herself was the cause of. her 
being left unattended in the house; how still 
more unworthy of credit it becomes when it 
oozes out that the witness to the fact is the 
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creature of the murderer; when these and 
many other circumstances are considered, it is 
almost impossible to resist the conclusion that 
the wife was assassinated that the husband 
might be free to wed Elizabeth. Such, at any 
rate, continued to be the opinion of the public, 
in spite of the evidence delivered at the coro- 
ner’s inquest; and among the reasons which 
Cecil urged upon the queen, in April, 1566, 
against her marrying the earl of Leicester, this 
is one — that “ he is infamed by the death of 
his wife.” 

So long as Dudley had the slightest hope of 
the coveted advancement, he naturally ab- 
stained from any matrimonial ties, though his 
courtship of the sovereign appears at no time 
to have interfered with his pursuit of the 
frailer beauties of her court. Lady Sheffield 
unquestionably bore Leicester a son in 1572, 
the year after her husband died ; sho affirmed 
that he was the fruit of a private marriage; 
the earl admitted the paternity, but denied the 
marriage, which the poor mother was at least 
unable legally to substantiate. She after- 
wards, during Leicester’s life, married one Sir 
Edward Stafford; but she averred that she 
took the step only because she found her hair 
and nails falling off, owing to the earl’s perni- 
cious arts, and therefore thought it prudent to 
yield her claim to him and console herself with 
a more faithful husband. 

This Lady Sheffield, née Douglas Howard, 
daughter of Lord Howard of Effingham, was a 
maternal cousin of Elizabeth’s; so also was her 
rival the countess of Essex. The maiden de- 
signation of the latter was Lettice Knollys, 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, Treasurer of 
the Household, who is perhaps most celebrated 
as the stern Protestant at whose instigation the 
fool broke her majesty’s private crucifix. 
When her name is first brought into connec- 
tion ‘with that of Leicester, she was the wife 
of Walter, earl of Essex, the first and greatest 
of the three heroes of Capt. Devereux’s biog- 
raphies. At an earlier period, Douglas is de- 
scribed as having an unsuccessful rival for 
Liccester’s aflections in her own younger sis- 
ter; and from herself they wandered to the 
Countess Lettice, though the latter was several 
years her senior. Thus far the tale seems un- 
doubted ; but we are not called upon to be- 
lieve the whole cycle of crime in the full pro- 
portions given to it by the author of the Com- 
monwealth. In his envenomed pages, Leices- 
ter and Lady Essex appear as something more 
than Agisthus and Clytemnestra, — to 
the crimes of the latter another, of which they 
are not accused — the destruction of their own 
unborn child. Mr. Craik admits the adultery, 
but acquits Lettice of a share in her husband’s 
death, leaving the charge apparently “not 
proven” against Leicester. Capt. Devereux 
rejects the whole story; and he certainly 
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shows that the evidence tends to the belief that 
Earl Walter was not poisoned either by Leices- 
ter or the countess. But we can y admit 
his argument, that, if Leicester had won Lady 
Essex: before her husband’s death, he would 
not have married her two years after. The 
great obstacle to their iage was clearly to 
found in the hopes which Leicester 
hitherto cherished of marrying the queen; if 
these had vanished in the meanwhile, he may 
not have objected to a union which may have 
accorded with the dictates of his heart, while 
the lady would doubtless, in any case, have 
preferred to be lawfully married rather than 
remain a paramour. This requires us to look a 
little back. 

For six years, at least, Leicester seems to 
have reigned undisturbed in the royal affec- 
tions. In 1564 a new object crossed the path 
of Elizabeth. Christopher Hatton, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor, is commonly said to have 
danced himself into the queen’s favor. It is 
however certain, as Sir Harris Nicolas has 
shown, that he was not a mere dancer, that his 
abilities as a statesman were eventually found 
to be considerable, and that he possessed, if not 
learning, at least tact and sense enough to 
carry him respectably through the arduous 
functions of the Marble Chair. But it is 
equally certain that Hatton’s position seems to 
have se more than that of any other of 
Elizabeth’s favorites, a strictly personal one. 
It may be remarked of all of them, that they 
were seldom promoted to any of those great 
offices of state which were reserved for the 
Burghleys and Walsinghams. Hatton indeed 
proved, in the end, an exception ; but his career 
of advancement was, for a long time, especially 
slow. For several years he attained neither 
rank nor distinguished office; yet he was high 
in the queen’s favor, which, in his case, took 
the very unusual form of munificence. He re- 
mained, for some years, only Mr. Hatton, the 
Gentleman-Pensioner, and then became Sir 
Christopher Hatton, the Vice-Chamberlain ; 
but manors, church-lands, and small lucrative 
offices flowed in upon him with a lavish stream; 
and his portion of plate, on New-year’s Day, 
averaged from twice to four times the allowance 
of the greatest nobles and highest favorites. 
The jealousy of Leicester was raised :* he is 
said, . lord Bacon, to have introduced to the 
queen a dancing-master whom he affirmed to 
be more worthy of her favor than Hatton, as 
being more skilful in the art by which the lat- 
ter had won his place in her regard. “ Pshaw!” 


* Many years afterwards (1584), when the only 
poe oy son of Leicester died, Hatton wrote him 
a friendly and pious letter of consolation, to which 
the Earl replied in the same strain. The hopes of 
both were then at an end, and their old rivalry ap- 
pears to have been succeeded by natural 
of good will. 
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quoth her Majesty, “ it is his trade.” But, what 
is more important than anecdotes of this kind, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the fact that 
the year in which we first find Hatton at court 
is crane ga in — enn em 
pro ofa i tween ley, an 
Queen of Scots, witk regard to which so many 
conjectures have been hazarded. It is just 
possible that, if she were now smitten with a 
new ion, she may have wn | wished to 
provide her former lover with so honorable a 
place of banishment. Nor is the “ playful 
tickling” of his neck, during the ceremonial 
of his investiture as earl of Leicester, which 
most historians have recorded after Melvill, in- 
consistent with the supposition. The whole 
history of Elizabeth shows that the supremacy 
of one favorite did not exclude others from 
some share in her regard. Hatton may have 
been, for the moment, so far in the ascendant 
as to procure Leicester’s removal, although 
some lingering affection for the latter may still 
have existed in her heart. In a word, she 
was not quite off with the old love, when she 
was on with the new. 

Again, this very same year was the one in 
which she listened, with so much more appa- 
rent seriousness than before, to the suit of a 
foreign prince, Charles of Austria. Is it not 
possible that she may have felt her own weak- 
ness, and have wished to put an impassible 
barrier between herself and both her native 
admirers ? That she did not -persist in this 

urpose ; that Leicester gained ground ; that 
Re ventured to ask for a final answer; that 
Burghley had seriously to argue against the 
marriage ; that she finally promised at least to 
marry no other subject, are simply instances 
of her ordinary irresolution and = be of pur- 
pose in such matters. 

However this may be, Leicester and Hat- 
ton both continued to be favored by their royal 
mistress. In 1572 she appears to have 
stowed her regard upon some fresh object, and 
Hatton consulted his friend Mr. Dyer upon the 
best means of maintaining his ground. It is 
evident from the reply, that his own idea was 
to shame his fickle mistress by reproaches. 
His friend advised a submissive course, and 
urged, among other reasons, that “though in 
the beginning, when her —— sought you 
(after her manner), she did bear with 
rugged ing of yours until she had what 
she fancied, yet now, after satiety and fulness, 
it will rather hurt than help you.” “ You must 
consider,” he said further, “ with whom you 
have to deal, and what we be towards her ; 
who, though she do descend very much in her 
sex as @ woman, yet may we not forget her 

e, and the nature of it as our sovereign.” 
1572 Hatton fell sick, and went a for 
his health, from whence he wrote some letters 
to the aueen, which confirm the inferences. 
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that would naturally be drawn from the lan- 
of Dyer; for they are the letters not 
of a subject to his sovereign, but of an ardent 
lover to his mistress. “ Bear with me,” is the 
conclusion of the first of these rhapsodies, 
“my most dear sweet lady. Passion overcom- 
eth me. I can write no more. Love me, for I 
love you. Shall I utter this familiar term — 
Farewell? Yea, ten thousand farewells! He 
—_ it that dearly loveth you.” A few 
ys later, and he sends a second effusion, 
which contains these remarkable words:— 
“ I would I saw your world at home, how some 
seek that I have done, which they shall find 
never. Some hope well and haste them on, 
but waste shall be their hire ; and some de- 
spair, whom I allow the wisest, but not the 
most happy of these men. But, madam, for- 
get not your lidds that are so often bathed 
with tears for your sake. A more wise man 
may seek you, but a more faithful and worthy 
can never have you. Pardon me, my most dear 
sweet lady, I will no more write of these mat- 
ters.” Hatton was her Majesty’s “sheep,” as 
well as her “ lidds,”— a contraction for “ eye- 
lids,”—and he delights, in his correspondence, 
to call himself by these familiar terms of en- 
dearment. Nothing can be plainer than that 
he sought the queen in marriage, and that she 
had encouraged the courtship. Many years 
after (1584), he acknowledged his “ too-high 
presumptions towards her Majesty; but, 
madam,” he added, “leave not the causes of 
my presumption unremembered ; and though 
you find them as unfit for me as unworthy of 
you, yet, in their nature, of a mind they 
are not hatefully to be despised.” Suitor after 
suitor made the false but natural inference 
that, when Elizabeth ee or seemed to give 
her heart, she would also give her hand. 
During all this time Leicester never appears 
to have entirely abandoned hope till the crisis 
of the famous courtship of Anjou. This be- 
gan to assume a more serious character in the 
summer of 1578; in September of that year 
Leicester married Lady Essex. We are told 
that he had previously married her privately, 
but that old Sir Francis, her father, being 
more wary than his daughter, and fearful that 
she might be cast away Tike her predecessor, 
insisted upon a second marriage, which was 
indeed to ~ kept secret, but of which the 
legal validity was placed beyond doubt. It 
strikes us that the synchronism this year is no 
less worth noticing than that which occurred 
fourteen years before. Is not the —— 
something of this kind? Leicester now 
for twenty years been in pursuit of his object ; 
he had done all that mortal subject and lover 
could do: he had perhaps killed his first wife ; 
he had certainly abstained from giving her an 
indubitably lawful successor ; he had wooed 
and worshipped year after year, and all in 
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vain; three years earlier, perhaps as a last 
desperate effort, he had given his sovereign 
such an entertainment as never sovereign had 
received before ; his masques had been play- 
ed, his bears had been baited, his fire work 
let off, his purse emptied, and all to no pur- 
pose: he was neither the Queen’s husband 
nor more likely to become so than at the be- 
ginning of his suit; and now, after so long an 
interval, she was again beginning seriously to 
listen to a foreign suitor. Meanwhile, if the 
attractions of the Queen still retained their 
foree, those of the woman may be supposed, 
in the ordinary course of things, to have con- 
siderably decayed: if he had once loved 
Elizabeth Tudor, he now loved Lettice Deve- 
reux; he turned, in mingled despair and 
pique, from his old fruitless pursuit, and 
grasped the object within his reach. We do. 
not wish to judge the fair Lettice harshly, but 
we can certainly see nothing in a marri 
under these circumstances inconsistent with 
the supposed amour during her husband's 
lifetime. The main reason. why he should 
prefer a mistress to a wife was at last remo- 
ved, and she might easily insist upon a legiti- 
mate sanction being given to their connection. 
But in any case the marriage was kept se- 
cret from the Queen, till Anjou’s agent, 
Simier, revealed it. Elizabeth’s vengeance 
seldom fell lightly on those about her who 
married without her consent, and a marsing? 
between her lover and her cousin was likely 
to be visited with more than ordinary severity. 
Leicester’s mania, especially at such a mo- 
ment, must have been felt as a most stinging | 
offence. It was a direct satire on her irreso- 
Intion and inconstancy ; it was a public pro-— 
clamation that she had ceased to charm, or, . 
at least, that she was not worth waiting for 
indefinitely. Pique might have led him to 
the act, prudence might resume its reign and 
rompt its concealment. Simier, the deputy 
over of Anjou, if not a lover on his own ac- 
count, naturally strove to set Elizabeth against 
Leicester, and, to bring matters to a head, 
revealed that he was now actually again a 
married man. Her wrath at the intelligence 
was as violent as might have been expected ; 
he was commanded to confine himself to 
Greenwich Castle while a berth in the Tower 
was preparing. It was only the intercession 
of his constant adversary, Radcliffe Earl of 
Sussex, which saved him froma dwelling 
which so often proved a pathway to the block. 
The Countess herself, who had ventured thus 
openly to become the rival of her sovereign, 
was never afterwards, except on a single oc- 
casion, permitted to appear at court. Yet 
the influence of the husband of Lettice was. 
not permanently less than that of the wooer 
of Elizabeth; he still remained supreme in 
the court, and he tried his luck in the govern- 
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ment of the camp. A patent was Pa 
conferring on him the unheard-of title of 
Lord-lieutenant of England and Ireland, and 
death alone seems to have hindered his actual 
investiture with its somewhat indefinite func- 
tions. Scandal affirmed that he fell into the 
snare which he had so often laid for others. 
In 1588 our friend Lettice, though now on 
the wrong side of forty, could, like the Queen 
herself, still command admirers. Christopher 
Blount, afterwards her third husband, was re- 
ported to be already her lover, and Leicester 
was rumored to have drunk of the same cup 
which he had drugged for her first and noblest 
apes Anyhow, he died suddenly ; Eliza- 
th wept for the man, but the Crown debtor 
was quite another being, and his goods were 
my sold for the benefit of her exchequer. 
Lettice lived to see her last husband perish 
on the scaffold in the same cause as her cele- 
brated son by the first; but she herself abode 
in the flesh till 1634, when, at the age of 
ninety-four, she could still walk “a mile of a 
morning.” Few other subjects of Charles I. 
could probably remember the death of Henry 
VIII. Born in the year which saw the exe- 
eution of Cromwell l of Essex, she found 
the title revived in her own person; and had 
six more years been allowed her, to live out 
her full century, she might have seen the com- 
mencement of the struggle in which another 
Essex, her own grandson, fought by the side 
of another Cromwell. 
The courtship of the Duke of Anjou, youn- 
r brother of Charles LX. and Henry III. of 
rance, is certainly one of the most curious 
features in the reign of Elizabeth. He was 
nearer obtaining the prize than any other 
retender, native or foreign, and seems to 
Lave been the only foreigner who had any 
real chance at all. Asamere matter of ne- 
gotiation this courtship was spread over a 
great number of years, and its full length 
and tediousness may be followed in Sir Dud- 
ley Digges’s folio, entitled “The Complete 
Ambassador.” But its culminating point last- 
ed from 1578 to 1582. Like Eric, Anjou at 
first. wooed by deputy, but, like Eric too, be- 
gran. ng suspect the presence of a rival in 
is agent, he came over to press his own 
cause. The story will be found in any his- 
tory of England. Elizabeth, in her forty- 
ninth year, was unquestionably enamoured of 
the young prince about half her age; they 
were actually contracted, and it seems to have 
been as much as the arguments of her minis- 
ters, the entreaties of her personal attend- 
ants, and the general voice of the nation, 
could effect, to prevent this grotesque union 
from being actually accomplished. 
During the latter of her reign the 
Queen confined herself to favorites chosen 
from among her own subjects. They were, 
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to the very last, required to assume the de- 
meanor and lan e of lovers; but we hear 
no more of any serious or definite pro 

of marriage. eigh shone for a while as 
the rival of Hatton, but the place of Leices- 
ter passed, on his death, to fis young step- 
son, Robert Earl of Essex. As the son of 
Lettice Knollys he was of course a distant 
cousin of Elizabeth’s; and some surprise has 
been expressed that he never found the dis- 
grace of his mother act asa bar to his ad- 
vancement. The life and character of this 
celebrated man have been well traced out by 
his kinsman and biographer. He is one of 
those persons who just miss of being truly 
great. With an assemblage of individual 
qualities of the noblest kind, there was yet 
wanting some ruling ——_ to mould them 
into a character of harmonious excellence. 
He is nevertheless by far the most attractive 
hero of Elizabeth’s reign. The wise men of. 
her council, her Burghleys and Walsinghams, 
may be honored as they deserve in their own 
department; Leicester is more likely, on the 
whole, to excite censure than to win esteem; 
but for Essex we feel something like a per- 
sonal affection. His frank and impetuous 
disposition, his personal accomplishments, his 
chivalrous daring in war, his more honorable 
mercy in the hour of victory, create an inter- 
est in him which mere statesmen and mere 
courtiers alike. fail to excite. He obtained 
the rare distinction of being at once the fa- 
vorite of the sovereign and the idol of the 
people ; his personal qualities were those just 
suited to win the heart of the Queen, while 
his whole demeanor was no less adapted to 
conciliate popular affection. Even his foibles 
and vices were of a nature which the public 
at large is always willing to extenuate. He 
might be occasionally insolent and imperious 
alike to sovereign or subject; his gallantry in 
war might be but little tempered by the calm 
forethought of the true general ; his gallantry 
in peace might often degenerate into licen- 
tiousness ; but all these things might be readi- 
ly forgiven in the young, high spirited, and 
generous Earl. Like his step-father, he united 
a profession of religion with a neglect of its 
duties: but what in the one was probably but 
pharisaical hypocrisy, was in the other the 
common alternation of sinning and repenting. 
No man ever accused him of treachery, or 
duplicity, or secret poisoning ; even in ordi- 
nary court intrigues he was liable to be dis- 
tanced by every competitor. He probably 
never affected a sentiment which he did not 
feel, except—we cannot forbear the excep- 
tion—when he employed the language of 
amorous devotion to his aged mistress. He 
died on the scaffold with more of legal guilt 





than most political victims of his age, but we 
may be sure with no treason or conspiracy in 
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his heart of hearts. Elizabeth loved him as 
she had loved no man before; his death em- 
bittered many succeeding moments of her life ; 
and, in the opinion of some about her, contri- 
buted to bring down her grey hairs in sorrow 
to the grave. More than a year after his ex- 
ecution she told the French Ambassador that 
nothing now contented her spirit, or gave her 
any enjoyment: she spoke of Essex with 
> & and almost with tears, and was so much 
moved that De Beaumont found it necessary 
to give the conversation another turn. Yet 
80 inveterate was the passion of Elizabeth for 
the game of courtship, that six months later 
the same ambassador announced that she had 
been seized with a new inclination for a hand- 
some Irishman, the Earl of Clanrickarde, who 
was said to resemble the ill-fated Essex. But 
he made no response to the advances of the 
Queen, who then declared that she could not 
love him because he recalled her sorrow for 
the man who had perished on the scaffold. 

The main facts of the life of Essex are 
among the most familiar portions of English 
history, and for the details we cannot do bet- 
ter than refer our readers to the volumes of 
Captain Devereux. He has carefully investi- 
gated the well-known story of the ring which 

y Nottingham is said to have kept back 
from the Queen, and thereby to have procur- 
ed the Earl’s death ; but, though nothing can 
be fairer than his statement of the evidence, 
we dissent from his conclusion that the tradi- 
tion is true. But, instead of discussing these 
tempting questions, we must on to a more 
— estimate of the relations in which both 

x and his predecessors in the affections 
of Elizabeth actually stood to the sovereign, 
at whose court they were certainly somethin, 
more than councillors or administrators 0 
the royal will. 

We have before observed that the private 
character of Elizabeth has been more fre- 
quently treated according to theological 
tizanship than weighed in the balance of hi. 
torical impartiality. The delicate question of 
the exact relation between her and her favor- 
ites is one which, naturally enough, is rather 
evaded by both her female biographers, Miss 
Aikin and Miss Strickland. Dr. Paget in- 


sinuates all he can to her prejudice; Mr.|h 


Sharon Turner takes up the gauntlet on her 
behalf with more zeal than discretion; Sir 
Harris Nicolas, perhaps in this matter a better 
authority than either, seems doubtful, but 
certainly inclines to the unfavorable view. 
Let us endeavor to look impartially on both 
sides. Were Leicester, Hatton, and the rest, 
more than the favorites,—were they the ac- 
tual paramours of Elizabeth? That they 
were more than political counsellors, that they 
were personal favorites, is evident: and we 
think there can be no doubt that the Queen 
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was, in the strictest sense, “in love with” 
more than one of their number. It is perfect 
nonsense to talk, as has been done, both in her 
time and in our own, of Leicester standing to 
her in the relation of a friend and a brother; 
it is palpable that her feelings towards him 
were those of an enamored woman ; and she 
repeatedly declared that, could she prevail 
upon herself to marry at all, he would be the 
man. Now such a marriage would have been 
contracted in defiance of every consideration 
of political prudence, and could only have 
been the result of a real passion. To argue 
that Leicester was not on the footing of a 
lover because Elizabeth did not invariably 
grant his requests, and because she even seems 
on some occasions to have designedly thwarted 
him, argues a strange ignorance, alike of hu- 
man nature and of the famous dictum of the 
Latin grammar touching the “ amantium ire.” 
Because the daughter of Henry VIII. loved 
her royal power above all things, it does not 
follow that she did not love Robert Dudley 
second to it; because she fluctuated between 
the offended Queen and the loving woman, 
it does not follow that the latter character 
never prevailed at all. Mr. Turner might as 
well argue that Henri le Grand had no love 
for the fair Gabrielle, because he told her that 
he had rather lose ten such mistresses as her 
than one such counsellor as Sully. . Hatton, 
too, in the letters edited by Sir Harris Nico- 
las, addresses her with all the fervor of a real 
passion, widely different, as appears to us, 
from the affected and inflated ange of 
Essex at a later period. Her love for Anjou 
led her to the brink of a marriage which 
would have made her the laughing stock of 
Europe. When we come to Essex, the enor- 
mous disparity of years may perhaps have 
mingled a little of the tenderness of the grand- 
mother with that of the mistress; but it is 
impossible to believe that her feelings towards 
him were exactly those which she entertained 
towards Lord Burghley or Archbishop Parker. 

But because Elizabeth was deeply and. pas- 
sionately enamored of a succession of favor- 
ites, it is by no means necessary to leap to the 
conclusion that she actually sacrificed her hon- 
or to any one of them. Her calumniators and 
er admirers alike commonly argue as if pas- 
sion implied vice ; one side reasons that, be- 
cause she was in love with Leicester, she must 
have been his mistress in a criminal sense ; the 
others argue that, because she was not such a 
mistress, he could have been only a friend or 
a brother. But surely it is very possible. to en- 
tertain a strong passion, and yet, from-various 
considerations, to abstain from either its lawful 
or its unlawful gratification. It is surely pos- 
sible for men or women to go on for years un- 
der the influence of such a feeling, running 
themselves into danger, and yet . actually 
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avoiding destruction; indulging, it may be, 
in perilous familiarities, and yet never taking 
the final step. Elizabeth, we have no doubt 
whatever, ran herself into great danger; she 
indulged in most unbecoming and almost de- 
grading familiarities; she went to the ve 
verge of virtue ; but there is no positive evi- 
— that she ever actually overstepped the 
e. 
The most definite accusations against her 
come from the pens of envenomed enemies, 
religious and political. The Spanish and Po- 
a factions, the partizans of Mary Stuart, 
every motive to blacken the character of 
their great adversary. It will not do to admit 
“scantlal about Queen Elizabeth,” on the testi- 
mony of Cardinal Allen, or of the famous let- 
ter of the Queen of Scots. Yet even state- 
ments of this kind have a certain weight ; they 
rove, at least, that she was not qualified to 
ve been the partner of Cesar; she might 
be above crime, but she was not above suspi- 
cion. Mr. Turner, a loyal subject of King 
George III., asks indignantly whether any one 
would harken to similar accusations if brought 
on similar testimony against Queen Charlotte 
or any other only respectable lady. Un- 
doubtedly not; but then no calumniator— 
none certainly in the position of either the 
Scottish Queen or the English Cardinal— 
would be so devoid of worldly wisdom as to 
bring them. Mr. Turner seems not to have 
known that calumniators, of any skill in their 
trade, commonly observe a certain verisimili- 
tude ; they at least endeavor to hit a real blot. 
They distort and exaggerate; they improve 
follies into vices, and vices into crimes, but 
they seldom attribute qualities to which the 
character assailed absolutely presents no ap- 
proximation whatever. Aristophanes never 
accused Nicias of fool-hardiness, or Lamachus 
of addiction to the principles of the Peace- 
Conference; Punch never Kints that Mr. Cob- 
den is a pensioner of the Sultan, or that Lord 
Shaftesbury holds a private retainer ftom the 
Vatican. To take Mr. Turner’s own example, 
we are not aware that any man ever breathed 
an insinuation against the spotless virtue of 
Queen Charlotte , but, if we are not mistaken, 
her Majesty’s real foibles were often made the 
subjects of exaggerated caricature. LEliza- 
’s calumniators must have had some 
= to go upon; that is to say, her con- 
was undoubtedly imprudent and un- 
; they of course chose to set it in the 
worst light, and probably invented the appro- 
nar tails. It is clear that rumor was suf- 
iently rife. to be a matter of grave political 
consideration. One of Burleigh’s objections 
to the marriage with Leicester was, that it 
would have been felt to be a confirmation of 
the prevalent reports that they had already 
dispensed with that ceremony. Camden, who 
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was no Papist or Spaniard, testifies to the pub- 
lic jeering and scandal which followed, as was 
but natural, on the strange legislative enact- 
ment which denied all right to the succession 
to any but the Queen’s “ natural issue.” 

Mr. Turner gravely argues that Elizabeth’s 
everlasting boasting and prating about her 
“ virginity” is of itself a sufficient proof of her 
indubitable retention of that jewel. To us it 
seems that, except for the different manners 
of that age, it would have told entirely the 
other way. We should now-a-days immedi- 
ately suspect a woman who perpetually sound- 
ed a trumpet before her on so delicate a sub- 
ject. But such a conclusion with regard to 

lizabeth would be as unreasonable as the op- 
posite. Our notions on those matters have 
reached such a height of delicacy, that not 
only would no respectable woman go about as- 
serting her own chastity, but she would even 
consider praise on that head as itself an in- 
sult, as implying the possibility of conduct of 
an opposite description. But such was hardly 
the teeling of Elizabeth’s time. A lady then 
took it as a compliment to be addressed as 
“right virtuous ;” and perhaps where Leices- 
ter had the ascendant it was consoling to be 
assured of the fact. Miss Strickland, with the 
notions of a lady of our times, is naturally 
scandalized at the fact that the Queen con- 
descended to point out to a foreign am 
dor that the position of their respective bed- 
rooms showed the impossibility of the famil- 
iarity attributed to her and the Earl. A less 
delicate generation may have thought the 
surest proof the best. Elizabeth probably 
made Gun perpetual assertions of her own 
virtue as a sort of answer to the scandals 
against her; but it can really prove nothing 
either way that she wished the word “ viRGIN- 
ITATEM” to appear in conspicuous letters u 
on her grave, or that she manifested a visible 
satisfaction of countenance when a Cambridge 
orator enlarged before her, with great unction, 
on the excellence of that monastic perfec- 
tion. 

As for the more precise charges brought 
against her, we may leave Dr. Lingard and 
Mr. Turner to discuss the exact topography 
of the palace after the changes which made 
the demonstration of royal chastity mentioned 
in the last paragraph no longer available. 
Leicester’s chamber became after a while con- 
_— to her own—for a reason, according to 
Elizabeth herself, which neither friend nor 
foe seems willing to accept, namely, that his 
health suffered in his former quarters. The 

sin the Hatton Correspondence have 
certainly also a suspicious air. “ If,” says Sir 
H. Nicolas, “ the expressions used by Dyer 
are to receive their usual interpretation, it is 
difficult to disbelieve the reports which were 
then so prevalent.” We must confess that 
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the dark hints contained in these letters have 
done more to shake our confidence in the per- 
fect virtue of Elizabeth than all the minutiz of 
scandal preserved by the rival Queen. The 
most natural interpretation would, we e 
with Sir H. Nicolas, be that least favorable to 
the character of Elizabeth. But it is not ab- 
solutely conclusive. It proves that Elizabeth’s 
passion for Hatton had carried her to lengths 
quite unbecoming her position: it does not 
positively prove that it had carried her to the 
extremest lengths of all. On our notion of 
the relation between them, she did certainly 
“ descend very much in her sex as a woman ;” 
and perhaps “ frailties,” not used in the tech- 
nical sense, might not be too strong an ex- 
pression. Still this testimony is quite explicit 
enough to hinder us from pronouncing a posi- 
tive judgment in her favor, though individual- 
ly we certainly incline to that side of the bal- 
ance, and they are almost damaging enough to 
convert our verdict of “ Not Guilty” into one 
of “ Not Proven.” 

But we think the more favorable estimate 
of Elizabeth’s character in this respect is per- 
fectly consistent with facts. She inherited the 
susceptible and inconstant disposition of her 
father and aunt, together with the levity of 
demeanor which brought her mother to the 
block. Passion led her to the very brink of 
vice; pride, prudence, and principle com- 
bined to keep her from actually passing it. 
But why did she not marry? That keen ob- 
server and pleasant gossip, Sir James Melvill, 
told her the reason very clearly : single, she 
was both King and Queen; married, she 
would have been Queen only. Strong as was 
her passion for her successive favorites, she 
had a stronger passion still, the love of rule 
inherent in her Tudor blood. Her father 
could gratify both at once; his Annes and 
Janes and Katharines never interfered with 
his undivided royalty; but the husband of 
Elizabeth could hardly have failed to be, if 
not a master, at least a partner. Besides this, 
her egregious personal vanity delighted in the 
mere process of courtship ; the maiden Queen 
was the mistress and lady-love, the Aslauga and 
Gloriana of every man who chose to turn 
troubadour in her cause; the wife of Eric or 
Anjou, of Leicester or Hatton, must have been 
content with a more practical and decorous 
"homage. In earlier days she diligently inquir- 
ed of Melvill as to the comparative beauty of 
herself and her Scottish rival; she diverted 
her diplomatic cares by taking the ambassa- 
dor’s opinion as to the respective merits of the 
French, English, and Italian “ weeds;” hear- 
iag that Mary was her superior in height, she 
pronounced her stature in excess, as surpass- 
ing that measure which was “ neither too low 
nor too high.” She not only refused the Swe- 
dish king a share in her portraiture, but she 
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suppressed by proclamation all the efforts of 
the limner to depict her countenance as un- 
worthy of the original, and - put forth her own 
likeness by authority for the admiration of her 
loving subjects. And this weakness grew 
upon her with her age. Even when her face 
was “ wrinkled,” her teeth “ darkish,” her hair 
“tawny, but not her own,”* she still loved to 
hear how her ambassador in France set light by 
the beauty of Gabrielle, because of the far more 
excellent mistress whom he served. It glad- 
dened her heart to hear how Gabrielle’s lover 
himself took her picture (“ which nevertheless 
came far short oft her perfection of beauty”), 
“beheld it with passion and admiration, kissed 
it, vowed that he would not forego it for any 
treasure, and that to procure the favor of the 
lively picture he would forsake all the world.” 
She was not easily satiated with hearing how 
Raleigh “ could not live alone in prison while 
she was afar off ;” how he had been “ wont to 
see her riding like Alexander [?], hunting like 
Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind 
blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks 
like a nymph, sometimes sitting in the shade 
like a goddess, sometimes singing like an an- 
gel, sometimes playing like Orpheus.” She 
forgot the Queen in the woman when Essex 
told her that he “had been more subject to 
her natural beauty, thay as a subject to the 
power of a king; for her own justice did con- 
clude this within law, but the other his affec- 
tion made to be infinite.” She rejoiced to 
hear how he “ preferred her beauty above all 
things ;” how, “ since he was first so happy as 
to know what love meant, he was never one 
day, nor one hour, free from hope and jealousy.” 
Under her frowns he was “overcome with 
unkindness, as before he was conquered by 
beauty ;” when on foreign service, ‘ he spir- 
itually kissed her fair royal hands, and thought 
of them as a man should think of so fair flesh.” 
But how great must have been the disappoint- 
ment of their owner to find that, in his pri- 
vate discourse, she was described as “an old wo- 
man ascrooked in mind asin body.” Surely, by 
his own reasoning, this treason against her “ na- 
tural beauty ” might be held as more worthy of 
the block than any dereliction in the duty of 
“a subject to the power of a king.” 


* Hentzner, p. 34. Allusions to her age were 
not ever likely to be hazarded in her presence, ex- 
cept through inadvertence, as in the instance re- 

rted to his master by the Scotch ambassador, 
an Semple of Beltheis, in 1599, and quoted by 
Miss Strickland. “At her Majesty’s returnin 
from Hampton Court, the day being passing fout 
she would, as, her custom is, go on horseback, al- 
though she is scarce able to sit upright, and my 
Lord Hunsdon said, ‘It was not meet for one of 
her Majesty’s years to ride in such a storm,’ She 
answered in great anger, ‘ My years! Maids, to 
your horses quickly;’ and so rode all the way, 
not vouchsafing any gracious countenance to him 
for two days.” ' 
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Closely connected with Elizabeth’s celibacy 
were two singular features in her character 
which are closely interwoven with one an- 
other; her dislike to marriage in others, and 
her unwillingness to declare her successor. 
The former, though one of the least amiable 
features of her character, seems to us to tell in 
her favor with regard to her own personal vir- 
tue. It was the happiness of lovers in any 
form, lawful or unlawful, to which she had so 
rooted an objection ; in others clearly, because 
it was a satisfaction which she had denied to 
herself. If she frowned on Leicester for mar- 
rying her cousin, she imprisoned Raleigh for 
seducing her maid of honor. But the hardest 
measure she ever dealt was tothe Earl of 
Hertford and Lady Katharine Grey, her per- 
secution of whom really justifies the strong ex- 
pression of Captain Devereux,* “that of all 
the generous and kindly emotions which warm 
the ~— heart, not one, as far as we know, 
ever found a resting-place in her bosom.” A 
furtive marriage, in one so near to the royal 
house as Katharine, hurried her and her hus- 
band to the Tower, and, by a still more cruel 
mockery, their inability to bring legal evidence 
of the ceremony was visited by an ecclesiasti- 
cal process for incontinency. The poor lady 
nak under her wrongs, falling a victim to the 
refined malice of Elizabeth, as her elder sister 
had done to the open severity of Mary. 

There was saahiy no time when it was 
less clear to whom the reversion of the royal 
estate of England lawfully appertained. Claim- 
ants there were in abundance. Mr. Hallam 
enumerates fourteen—but there was some ob- 
jection to every one. Many of the claims, 
many of the objections, were indeed alike ut- 
terly futile ; still there was enough to be said 
for and against each to render the question ex- 
tremely complex, and to make a legislative 
settlement highly desirable. Hereditary right 
was in favor of the Scottish line, the descend- 
ants of Margaret, the elder daughter of Henry 
VIL; but Henry VIIL., in pursuance of the 

wer specially vested in him by Parliament, 

ad preferred those of his younger sister 
Mary, the widow of Lewis XII., and wife of 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk. But there were 
doubts whether the descendants of Margaret’s 
first husband, King James, were not excluded 
as aliens, while her second marriage with the 
Earl of Angus, from which the house of Len- 
nox derived its claim, was very commonly re- 
garded as invalid. In opposition to the rights 
of the Suffolk family, doubts were alleged 
whether Henry’s will was duly signed. It was 
further whispered that Charles Brandon was 
at the time of his marriage with Mary the hus- 
band of another woman, in which case that 
princess would have left no legitimate descend- 


* i. 191. 
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ants at all. Passing by this question, her 
line was scattered through various families, no- 
ble and ignoble, some of whose pretensions, as 
we have just seen in the case of the Hertford 
branch, met with but poor acknowledgment at 
Elizabeth’s own vend ag With the events of 
the previous century before their eyes, men 
might well dread the prospect of a civil war 
between the royal lines of Stokes* and Stuart, 
to say nothing of the more distant rights of the 
Infanta of Spain, or the claims of the Holy 
See to the lapsed fief with which of old it had 
invested John Lackland. The Houses of Par- 
liament. naturally enough, continually petition- 
ed her Majesty either by her marriage to give 
the country a rightful and indubitable heir, or 
at least to allow some definite settlement of the 
succession. The journals of Parliament of 
those days, which may be studied in the folie 
of Sir Symonds d’Ewes, contain some of the 
richest pieces of quaintness that we have ever 
come across. The two Houses in Elizabeth’s 
time seemed to have dreaded nothing so much 
as the old stigma of “ Parliamentum indoctum.” 
They ransacked the history of all nations that 
ever existed, and of some which we suspect 
never existed, to find precedents for their 

roceedings, and, above all, arguments to prove 
that Gute Elizabeth ought to maton In 
1562 Mr. Speaker Williams, after offering her 
Majesty one subsidy and two-fifteenths, ex- 
horts her to select a husband, but not till after 
he has likened her to Cyrus and Alexander, 
and “Etheldred, a king in this realm,” and 
has even dived further into a still more remote 
antiquity, quite beyond our powers of research. 
She is compared to “ Palestina the queen, 
reigning before the deluge, who made laws as 
well concerning peace as war;” to “ Ceres 
the queen which made laws concerning evil- 
doers ;” and to “ Mare, wife of Bathilicus, mo- 
ther to Stillicus the king, who enacted laws for 
the maintenance and preservation of the good 
and well-doers.” This last reference is quite 
above us, but we suppose there is a delicate 
hint as to the desirableness of another King 
Stillicus being brought into the world to carry 
on his mother’s good government over England 


* Let it not be forgotten that Frances Brandon, 
Duchess of Suffolk, daughter of Mary the French 

ueen, and next in succession to Elizabeth under 
the will of Henry VIII., took for her second hus- 
band her Master of the Horse, Adrian Stokes. By 
her first marriage Frances had only daughters— 
Lady Jane Grey and two others; and at the time 
of her second she was by no means so old as to 
render it improbable that she might become the 
mother of a son who would have been at once the 
heir apparent to the house of Stokes, and the heir 
— to the crown of England. Unluckily 

owever the marriage did not prove fruitful, so 
that in a few years all chance of a Stokes 
succeeding to those of Plantagenet and Tudor 
passed away, probably forever. See Romance of 
the Peerage, li. 268. 
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and Ireland. In 1566 the Houses are content 
to draw their instances from events better 
known to ordinary understandin The 
Lords prove by the instances of Abraham, 
Hannah, and Elizabeth (“ whose name your 
Majesty beareth”), the advantages of leaving 
posterity ; by those of the Empress Constance 
and of Pedro King of Aragon, that even reli- 
gious votaries may for the of kingdoms 
enter into the nuptial bond: by those of Moses 
and David they demonstrate the yea oe 
of naming a successor ; by those of Alexander 
and Pyrrhus the evils which result from the 
contrary course. Mr. Speaker Onslow fol- 
lows in the same vein, but confines himself to 
a single precedent ; as her Majesty has defend- 
ed the faith of Abraham, her faithful Com- 
mons trust that she may share Abraham’s de- 
sire of issue. But neither prayers nor prece- 
dents, nor the plainest dictates of policy, could 
ever induce her to name a successor; she 
would give no one a direct interest in her 
death, while she continued to look with an evil 
eye upon all the numerous claimants of her 
heritage. In utter defiance, not only of the 
extreme theory of divine right, but of the com- 
monest principles of a hereditary monarchy, 
it was made a matter of imprisonment and 
premunire to maintain any one to be her heir, 
except that mysterious “ naturalis ex ipsius 
corpore soboles,” of which we have already 
heard. Never till her death-bed, at least, 
would she entertain the question, and even her 
dying declaration in favor of the King of 
Scots is now held by the best historians to be 
hal. 
“hinee matters, Elizabeth does not shine. 
She boasted of sparing her subjects’ pockets, 
but she certainly sometimes personally ac- 
cepted of their gold and silver under cir- 
cumstances which, according to our notions, 
were hardly princely. It was objected that 
her numerous progresses were often dictated 
by a desire to spare her exchequer by quar- 
tering herself upon her wealthy and hospi- 
table subjects. To receive Elizabeth was a 
costly honor, which sometimes entailed the 
ruin of the entertainer. Her Majesty went 
beyond the precedent of King Xerxes him- 
self; she not only exacted both dinner and 
supper for many succeeding days, but a well- 
filled purse of gold had to be prepared against 
her departure, to serve as the viaticum of 
the royal guest. A gift of the like nature, 
paid in hard cash into the royal palm, was also 
commonly expected, when any municipal 
body was formally admitted to the royal pre- 
sence. Yet were these very progresses among 
the surest means by which her nobler king- 
craft sought to maintain the popularity which 
she so dearly loved. Not a subject was re- 
pulsed from Saw presence; every Englishman 
might have a personal audience, and person- 
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ally plead his grievance before the En glish 
Queen. On such occasions her tongue was 
kept back from curses, and her hands from 
blows; these were the portion of courtiers; 
good words and gracious smiles were the por- 
tiom of her people. Prelates, and earls, and 
councillors trembled before her, but she knew 
well how to avoid the fatal rock of sove- 
reigns ; she took care never 


“ cerdonibus esse timenda.” 


In the particular department of finance no 
claim of service or familiarity was admitted. 
Debts were rigorously exacted from the dead 
Leicester and the living Hatton; but the 
strangest tale of all is that of her pecuniary 
dealings with the first and noblest Earlof Es- 
sex. This gallant nobleman, on his expedi- 
tion to Ireland, entered into a partnership with 
the Queen, by which they were to divide its 
expenses; but as the Earl wanted ready mo- 
ney, he borrowed £10,000 of the Queen at 10 
per cent., and mortgaged various estates, un- 
der penalty of annual forfeiture of a manor 
of £50 yearly rent. The details may be stud- 
ied in Captain Devereux’s volume: suffice it 
to say, that many a fair manor had to be sold 
to defray the cravings of the royal money- 
lender, and that his young successor inherited 
“ little or nothing towards the reputation of 
an Earl’s estate.” 

Elizabeth was coarse and savage in her per- 
sonal tastes ; we should almost think beyond 
the standard of her time, though from her ca- 
pacity she might be fairly expected to have 
risen above it. We are told that she never 
mentioned the name of God without a marked 
pause and the addition of the epithet Crea- 
tor; but there must be an implied exception 
of those cases in which the name was employ- 
ed as the vehicle of the frightful oaths in 
which she constantly indulged. It was the 
vice of the age, but a vice from which a wo- 
man, a Queen, and such a Queen, might have 
been reasonably expected to be free; a vice 
which we can hardly conceive attaching to 
her sister or to her sister’s victim. The same 
may be said of the barbarous nature of her 
favorite diversions. The reign of a maiden 
Queen might well have been selected as the 
period to wipe out the national disgrace that the 
pleasures of Englishmen invariably involved 

ain to some living creature. But Elizabeth de- 
ighted in bull-baitingsand bear-baitings beyond 
all recorded example ; even the harmless ape 
was called upon to contribute by its sufferings 
to the royal diversion. In the nobler sports 
of the field the skill and the excitement seem 
to have been less prized than the actual 
butchery ; the stag, hunted down by man and 
beast, was brought to receive its death-wound 
from a hand which might more gracefully have 
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been raised to command its.deliverance. On 
some occasions she strangely mingled devotion 
and cruelty, while she ransacked the frozen 
zone to find objects for her inhuman pastime. 
She went to hear a sermon at St. Mary’s Spi- 
tal, two white bears following in a cart~we 
need not say for what purpose they were des- 
tined at the conclusion of the discourse. Did 
the Church of England contain a divine cour- 
ageous enough to have filled up the interval 
with an exhortation from the text—“ The 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast; 
but the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel ?” 
From the inferior animals the step was in 
those days counted but small to the inferior 
s of the human race. Here Elizabeth 
has the additional guilt, not merely of con- 
‘tinuing, but of commencing iniquity. In her 
reign, and under her auspices, England be- 
eame first infected with the guilt of the slave- 
trade. 
Sych were the many failings which disfigur- 
ed the fair fame of “ Elizabeth, by the grace 
of God, Queen of England, France and Ire- 
land ; Defender of the true, ancient and Ca- 
tholic Faith ; most worthy Empress from the 
Orcade Isles to the mountains Pyrenee.”* 
We have had to deal mainly with her pri- 
vate and personal character ; her more strict- 
ly political crimes or errors—if the first we 
must mention deserve either name—the im- 
prisonment and death of the Queen of Scots, 
the embowellings of the Papist, and the burn- 
ings of the Anabaptist, are beyond the limits 
of our present subject. We have only to 
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conclude with the remark already made, that 
her very failings form, in truth, the clearest testi- 
mony to her general greatness. The more we 
condemn the woman, the more we must ad- 
mire the Queen. Vain, irresolute, capricious, 
mean, cruel, jealous, jeoparding, if not sur- 
rendering, the choicest jewel of the female 
character, she never lost the love and vene- 
ration of her people: she has never failed 
to shine among the most glorious lights in the 
page of history. How great, then, must have 

en the intellectual grandeur, the capacity 
for governnent, the discernment of merit, 
which have in the eyes alike of her contem- 
poraries and her successors obliterated moral 
failings of so deep a dye! Her faults are not 
even on the grand scale of criminality which 
might have seemed in a manner in harmony 
with the grandeur of her nobler qualities. 
They are the petty vices and weaknesses of 
a vain, malicious and mean-spirited woman. 
Yet this same woman takes her place, by com- 
mon consent, among the very ablest of our 
rulers: forty-five years of glory did England 
owe to her, between the contemptible admin- 
istration of her immediate forerunner and 
her immediate successor; and the longer we 
contemplate her chequered nature the more 
we are impressed with the truth of the dic- 
tum which we quoted at starting, that in Eliza- 
beth there were -two wholly distinct characters, 
in one of which she was greater than man, and 
in the other less than woman. 


* Such was the style of her proclamation. See 
Strickland, vol. vi. p. 66. 





HALLUCINATION OF GREAT MEN. 


SprrneE1o, who had painted the Fall of the An- 
gels, thought that he was haunted by the fright- 

I devils which he had depicted. He was ren- 
dered so miserable by this hallucination, that he 
destroyed himself. One of our own artists, who 
was much engaged in caricatures, became haunt- 
ed by the distorted faces he drew; and the deep 
melancholy and terror which accompanied these 
apparitions, caused him to commit suicide. Mul- 
ler, who executed the copper-plate of the Sixtine 
Madonna, had more lovely visions. ‘Towards the 
close of his life, the Virgin appeared to him, and 
thanking him for the affection he had shown to- 
wards her, invited him to follow her to heaven. 
To achive this, the artist starved himself to 
death. Beethoven, who became completcly deaf 
in the decline of life, often heard his sublime 
compositions performed distinctly. It is related 
of Ben Johnson, that he spent the whole of one 
night in regarding his great toe, around which he 
saw Tartars, Turks, Romans, and Catholics 
climbing up, and struggling and fighting. Goethe, 
when out riding one day, was surprised to see an 
exact image of himself on horseback, dressed in 





a light-colored coat, riding towards him.—Rad- 
cliff'’s Fiends, Ghosts, and Spirits. 











Mr. THackeRrAy was last heard of under the 
shadow of Vesuvius, diligently plying the pen; 
Mr. Macaulay is studying Dr. Sacheverell and 
the bed-chamber intrigue for the new volumes 
of his history; Mr. Hallam is adding new notes 
to his historical works ; Rogers, the veteran poet, 
is engaged in a somewhat similar occupation ; 
Lord Mahon has just completed the seventh,and 
last volume of his History of England . from_the 
neace of Utrecht to the peace of Versailles ; Mr. 
Wilson Croker is still occupied in preparing & 
new edition of the works of Pope, and has just 
come into possession of an unpublished ‘ charac- 
ter of the Duke of Marlborough, intended to have 
been introduced into the Moral Essay on the 
Use of Riches. Such are some of the items of 
intelligence in circulation from the Republic of 
Letters, where also there is talk of a new novel 
or novels by Victor Hugo—for which a sum of 
£5000 has been offered and refused.— Chamber's 
Journal. 
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SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. 


. From the Examiner. 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of “ Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin,” ete. Twovols. Sampson 
Lowand Co. - 


Mrs. Stowe, having shown how she can | ahe 


stir the depths of the popular heart, and hav- 
ing received much of that ho to genius 
always due but not paid always im coin pro- 
= for acceptance, seems to have written this 

k for the sake of moderating the enthu- 
siasm of the public. 

Whatever may have been her motive in 
writing it, we deplore its publication. It can- 
not profit any of her readers. Though there 
was little likelihood that even the most ac- 
complished authoress of America could find 
many new things to relate of Europe during 
a short trip, still it was to be expected that 
the writer of Uncle Tom’s Cabin would chron- 
icle impressions of the old world that should 
at least affect us by their truthfulness, and 
make us perhaps wiser by applying to our 
everyday experience the subtle test of a fresh 
mind quick in all its feelings, and noble in all 
its desires. No such expectation is here re- 
alized. But, as “the little foolery that wise 
men have, makes a great show,” so it may be 
with the little weakness that is in a woman’s 
strength of wit; and we take the book before 
us asa lesson in its own way, though perhaps 
not in a way that was anticipated by the 
public. 

Mrs. Stowe was made much of in Europe— 
especially in England—and, being naturally 
= happy under the experience of so em 
applause and goodwill, she took away with 
her the Sunny Memories of which she asks 
the world here to partake. She seems, how- 
ever, to have been so very much in the sun, 
that she saw nothing clearly. Her book is 
composed of letters written in a slipslop way 
to friends at home, all—or almost all—very 
empty. They are at the same time not so 
spontaneous as they ought to be, being so care- 
lessly composed. They were “ for the most 
part,” we are told, “ compiled from what was 
written at the time, and on the spot. Some 
few were entirely written after the author’s 
return.” Therefore it is the less excusable, 
that, as to manner, they should abound in bad 

mar, and in iterated forms of corrupt 
iction; and, as to matter, should be so 
largely occupied with gossip of the Arabella 
Wilhelmina school. Of course the book is 
not without many passages that remind us of 
the author’s genius. But they rather remind 
us of it than display it. They present it in 
the diluted form which most commonly distin- 
guishes the small talk of a clever author pos- 
sessed of but little talent for conversing. 
We should find it difficult to open the 
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volume anywhere without stumbling on a 
sentence that would serve as a type of the 
general carelessness of the writing. 


Somebody has remarked very characteristic- 
ally, that the starting word of the English is, 
5 et right,” and that of the Americans “ Go- 


The obvious question arises, what is the 
character of “ Somebody ?” and why was it 
characteristic of “ Somebody” to make such 
aremark? That is not what Mrs. Stowe 
means. We see what she means, and that 
it is not the same thing that she says. 

Speaking of Lord Carlisle, Mrs. Stowe in- 
forms her readers that— 


It was a temporary defeat, when run out as an 
anti-corn-law candidate, which gave him leisure 
to travel in America. Afterwards he had the 
satisfaction to be triumphantly returned for that 
district, and to see the measure he had advocated 
fully successful. 


Now, when was Lord Carlisle returned tri- 
umphantly for America? and why should 
America be called merely a district? That 
is not what Mrs. Stowe means; but she cer 
tainly says nothing, either in this passage or 
in the preceding page or two, of any other 
district, unless it be Walworth, where she 
herself was lodging. 

Elsewhere Mrs. Stowe says it was remarka- 
ble in Clarkson that, exhausted as he was by 
dreadful miseries and sorrows, 


He never yielded to a spirit of bitterness or enun- 


But why should Clarkson disdain to enunciate 
anything in his distress? That, again, we 
shall be told, is not what Mrs. Stowe means. 
We know it; but that she, of all people in 
the world, should take to making herself re- 
markable by never enunciating what is in her 
mind, was the last thing to be looked for. 

Let it be understood also, that if we com- 
plain of Americanisms in this book, it is less 
of Americanisms merely as peculiarities of 
transatlantic language, than as made up of 
expressions which no good writer even in 
America would hold to be fit, or of peculiari- 
ties allowable — in moderation, but 
made most annoying by incessant repetition. 

We subjoin no unfair specimen of the quasi 
smart manner of all the descriptive part of 
the book. If we consent to the words “slump” 
and “loafer,” there remains still too much 
matter for discontent. It is not such writing 
as we should have desired from Mrs. Stowe. 

The man stood leaning on his alpen-stock, 
looking at the thing to be demonstrated. There 
were two paths, both equally steep and snowy. 
At last he gathered up the bridle, and started 
up the most direct way. The mule did not like 
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it at all, evidently, and expressed his disgust by 
occasionally stopping short and snuffing, mean- 
ing probably to intimate that he considered the 
whole thing a humbug, and that in his opinion 
we should all slump through together, and go to 
—nobody knows ae. At last, when we were 
almost up the ascent, he did slump, and went 
up to his breast in the snow; whereat the guide 
pulled me out of the saddle with one hand, and 
pulled him out of the hole with the other. Ina 
minute had me in the saddle again, and after a 
few moments more we were up the ascent and 
drawing near the hospice—a great, square, strong, 
stone building, standing alone among rocks and 
snowbanks. 

As we drove up nearer, I saw the little porch 
in front of it crowded with gentlemen smoking 
cigars, and gazing on our approach just as any 
set of loafers do from the porch of a fashionable 
hotel. 


For example of the next kind of error, let 
us instance the incessant abuse of the word 
quite. 

We had quite a sociable time up in our gal- 
lery. 


Somewhere along here Mr. S. was quite excit- 
ed by our proximity to Scone. 


At Stonehaven station, there was quite a 
gathering of the inhabitants. 


After which, before turning the leaf, we 
read how Gilfillan and others presented her 
with 


quite a collection of the works of different 
writers of Dundee, beautifully bound— 


and how, three lines further down, they had 


quite a large breakfast party, worthy ministers 
and their wives. 


At Exeter Hall Mrs. Stowe could not stay 
through all the speeches, for which she was 
sorry, as 


they were quite interesting. 

At Mrs. Cropper’s, 

in the evening quite a circle came in. 

At Westbourne terrace there was found 
quite a number already in the drawing room. 


Elsewhere, Mrs. Stowe learned that agents 
of the Friends have entered 


into communication with quite a considerable 
number scattered through the States. 


And again, in the evening, 
quite a large circle of friends came to meet us. 


At Lambeth palace there was 
quite a number of people. 
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And at Mrs. Clarkson’s they had 
in the evening quite a gathering. 


We do not stop for want of material. We 
might quite fill columns with this ringing of 
the changes — a single little onl ut 
we pass on to less trivial matters. After all, 
in Mrs. Stowe’s opinion, defects of this kind 
may be “quite” beauties. Defects, she says 
in the course of one of her amazing critical 
dissertations upon poetry and painting, 


Defects rouse and excite the sensibility to seek 
and ee excellencies. Some of Shakes- 
peare’s finest passages explode all grammar and 
rhetoric like skyrockets—the thought blows the 
language to shivers. 


If we assume this to be the case also with Mrs. 
Stowe, and that her thoughts are often of a 
kind to blow language to shivers, there is an 
end of criticism. Of course if she cannot 
help it, we have no right to complain, or to 
question her right to let off sky rockets when- 
ever and wherever she likes. 

In fact her book is really meant to be neither 
more nor less than a Vauxhall in its way— 
containing nothing that is not glorified with 
little lamps, each lamp a thimbleful of oil, and 
no figure that is not presented as a transpa- 
rency well buttered and lighted from behind. 


In its pages people are to feel, what Mrs. 
_ = aft she felt in Sutherland House, 
t 


When one sees such things, one almost fan- 
cies this to be a fairy palace, where the cold de- 
mons of age and time have lost their power. 


Having the cold demon of criticism at our 
elbow nevertheless, we are bound to remark 
that the figures among which Mrs. Stowe’s 
rockets are discharged, shine out of transpa- 
rencies that suggest very little more than the 
large quantity of butter lavished on their 
production. ey are all ill drawn, as such 
things usually are; and they are so much 
alike, that one might be puzzled now and 
then to tell a gentleman from a lady. Of 
every distinguished meg who invited Mrs. 
Stowe to breakfast, lunch, or dinner, or who 
sat by her side and spoke her fair, an i 
is set up for the admiration of Great Britain 
and America. The book includes a galle 
of portraits, yet fails to reproduce with tru 
the image of any one person; and to us who 


know the penetration and the shrewdness, the 
uick an — insight into character, 
that ought to belong, and do beyond all ques- 


tion belong, to the authoress of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, such an utter prostration of such a 
power, as we find in this book, is indeed de- 
plorable and amazing. 

Very brief, we should add, are the most 
part of the personal descriptions ; but as Mrs. 
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Stowe appears to consider them, so we are 
bound to accept them, as sufficient definitions 
of the people to whom they refer. In this 
sense we quote a batch, from which let any 
man pick out his friends and see whether he 
knows them. We begin with the Prime 
Minister. 
LORD ABERDEEN. 


A plain, grave old man, with a bald head, and 
dressed in black; by-the-by,I believe I have 
heard that he is an elder in the National kirk ; I 
am told he is a very good man. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


Then followed Lord Shaftesbury with his 
beautiful lady, and her father and mother, Lord 
and Lady Palmerston. Lord Palmerston is of 
middle height, with a keen dark eye, and black 
hair streaked with grey. There is something 
peculiarly alert and vivacious about all his 
movements. 


There will be news in that Palmerston par- 
agraph to many readers. 


THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


He is about the middle height, with gray 
hair, blue eyes, and a mild, quiet dignity of man- 
ner. 


By-the-bye. Lord Lansdowne suggests to 
the mind of Mrs. Stowe quite a profound 
idea. 


I was seated next to Lord Lansdowne, who 
conversed much with me about affairs in Amer- 
ica. It seems to me that the great men of the 
old world regard our country thoughtfully. 


Great men in England absolutely think ! 
And there are more curious things than that 
to be discovered and reported of them. They 
behave in the same way as other educated 


people. 


The tone of manners of this distinguished 
circle did not obtrude itself upon my mind as 
different from that of highly educated people in 
our own country. 


They even burn fire and candles; but not 
mould candles, or composition. 


We were shown into an ante-room adjoining 
the entrance hall, and from that into an adja- 
cent apartment, where we met Lord Carlisle. 
The room had a pleasant, social air, warmed and 
enlivened by the blaze of a coal fire and war 
candles. 


That wasat Lord Carlisle’s. Dogs even 
dare to touch them with their noses, just as 
they touch other men. 


The dog walked about the gallery, much at 
home, putting his nose up first to one and then 
another of the distinguished persons by whom 
he was surrounded. 
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That was at Lord Ellesmere’s—at houses 
of which kind, as Mrs. Stowe says, in speak- 
ing of Stafford House, 


people can fall into conversation without a 
formal presentation. The presumption being that 
as invited with whom it is not proper that 
you should converse. 

All this, however, is digression. We return 
to our portraits, and again lead off with a 
court card. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


I did not get any opportunity of conversing 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, though this 
is the second time that I have been in company 
with him. He is a most prepossessing man in 
his appearance—simple, courteous, mild and af- 
fable. He was formerly Bishop of Chester, and 
is now Primate of all England There 
was quite a number of people there, among oth- 
ers the lady and eldest son of the Bishop of 
London, the Earl and Countess Waldegrave, 
and the family friends of the archbishop. The 
good —. was kind and benign, as usual, 
and gave me his arm while we explored the 
curiosities of the palace...... And then the 
archbishop took me into his study, which is a 
most charming room, containing his own private 
library ; after that we all sat down to lunch ina 
e dining hall. I was seated between the 
bishop and a venerable admiral in the navy. 


Such are the notices of his Grace. We add 
to them that of 


HIS GRACE’S PALACE. 

Lambeth is a stately pile of quaint, antique 
buildings, rising most magnificently on the banks 
of the Thames. It is surrounded by beautiful 
grounds, laid out with choice gardening. 


] 
arc 


From the Archbishop we pass to— 


THE REVEREND MR. BINNEY. 


He is one of the strongest men among the 
Congregationalists, and a very popular speaker. 
He is a tall, large man, with a finely built head, 
high forehead, piercing dark eye, and a good deal 
of force and determination in all his move- 
ments. 

MR. BINNEY’S WORK. 


Mr. Binney’s work, entitled “How to make 
the best of both Worlds,” I have heard spoken 
of as having had the largest sale of any reli- 
gious writing of the present day. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


For a gentleman who has attained to such 
celebrity, both in theology and politics, he looks 
remarkably young. He is tall, with dark hair 
and eyes, a thoughtful, serious cast of counte- 
nance, and is easy and agreeable in conversa- 
tion. 

LORD CARLISLE. 


He is the only English traveller who ever 
wrote notes on our country in a real spirit of 
appreciation. 
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THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


He is quite atall man, of slender figure, with 
along and narrow face, dark hazel eyes, and 
very thick auburn hair. His bearing was digni- 
fied and appropriate to his position. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLE. 


Though slight of figure, with fair complexion 
and blue eyes, his whole appearance is indica- 
tive of energy and vivacity. His talents and 
efficiency have made him a memter of the Brit- 
ish cabinet at a much earlier age than is usual. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLE’S BOYS AND THEIR 
LITTLE UNCLE. 


These two little boys of the Duchess of Argyle, 
and the youngest son of the Duchess of Suther- 
land, were beautiful fair haired children, pictur- 
esquely attired in the Highland costume. 


MR. MACAULAY. 


Macaulay’s whole physique gives you the im- 
pression of great strength and stamina of con- 
stitution. He has the kind of frame which we 
usually imagine is peculiarly English: short, 
stout, and firmly knit..... Had nature been 
required to make a man to order, for a perfect 
historian, nothing better could have been put 
together, especially since there is enough of the 

tic fire included in the composition to fuse 
all these multiplied materials together, and color 
the historical crystallization with them. 


In company with the historian, however, 
Mrs. Stowe met with a little difficulty. 


I was seated between Macaulay and Milman, 
and must confess I was a little embarrassed at 
times, because I wanted to hear what they were 
both saying at the same time. However, by the 
use of the faculty by which you play a piano 
with both hands, I got off very comfortably. 


The book-maker between two bundles of 
notability was much to be pitied. So was the 
popular authoress as she represents herself 
afterwards in this position. 


So there you may imagine me in the study, 
perched upon a very high stool, dividing my 
glances between the two sculptors, one of whom 
= ne one side of my face, and one the 
other. 


From a sculptor, by-the-bye, Mrs. Stowe 
picked up a fact about the Prince of Wales, 
good for her publication :— 


He had taken the bust of the Prince of Wales ; 
and I gathered from his statements that young 
princes have much the same feelings and desires 
that other little boys have, and thag he has a 
very judicious mother. 


And while we are among artists let us have 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RICHMOND, WHO TOOK THE 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. STOWE. 


Richmond’s name is one which this London 
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sphere has only to be announced to explain it- 
self; not to know him argues yourself unknown, 
He is one of the most successful artists in a cer- 
tain line of portrait painting that the present day 
affords. He devotes himself principally to cra 
on and water-color sketches. His crayon heads 
are generally the size of life ; his water-colors of 
a small size. He often takes full-lengths in this 
way which render not merely the features, but 
the figure, air, manner, and what is characteris- 
tic about the dress. These latter sketches are 
finished up very highly, with the minuteness of 
aminiature. . . . I found his studio quite 
a as of notabilities, almost all the distingués 
of the day having sat to him ; so I certainly had 
the satisfaction of feeling myself in good com- 

any. Mr. Richmond looks quite — (but 
Samer can judge of any one’s age here), is most 
agreeable in conversation, full of anecdote, in re- 
gard to all the moving life of London. 


Let us not omit to remark that Mrs. Stowe 
is so kindly flattering as to make us all out 
younger than we are. 


I cannot realize that people are as old as his- 
tory states them to be. In the present compan 
there were men of sixty or seventy, whom 
oa have pronounced at the first glance to be 
fifty. 


And perhaps our friend Mr. Helps will per- 
mit us to say that few are more favored in this 
matter than himself. 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS. 
A genial young gentleman of twenty-five, who 


looked as if he might enjoy a joke as well as 
another man. 


We do not know, however, why the same 
favor should not have been shown to our tem- 
perate and well-beloved 


MR. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


An old man with gray hair and eyebrows, 
strongly marked features and keen eyes. 


But Mrs. Stowe will think us very ill-man- 
nered. We have wandered away from the 
titled people. We begin again with a strong, 
if not a court card—his worship the Lord 
Mayor—thus with a pathetic simplicity intro- 
duced (Mount Blanc, we may add, is intro 
duced in another part of the book with a 
somewhat similar outbreak of innocent and 
playful naiveté) : 


One of the first things S. said to me, after we 
got into our room, was, “O, H——, we are so 
glad you have come, for we are all going to the 
— Mayor’s dinner to-night, and you are in- 
vited.” 

“ What!” said I, “ the Lord Mayor of London, 
,~ T used to read about in Whittington and his 

a 


The most distinctive feature about the Lord 
Mayor comes afterward to be very briefly told. 
He proved to be 
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simply dressed in black without any other 
adornment than a massive gold chain. 


The judges, in a similar way, were most 
remarkable for being 


dressed in black with small clothes and silk 
stockings. . 


Also— 


I saw no big wigs, but some wore the hair tied 
behind with a small black silk bag attached to it. 
Some of the principal men were dressed in black 
velvet, which became them finely. 


But the ladies made amends—the beautiful 
ladies of England, all with their fine busts be- 
fore them: 


The ladies were in full dress, which here in 
England means always a dress which exposes 
the neck and shoulders. This requirement seems 
to be universal, since ladies of all ages conform 
toit. It may, perhaps, account for this custom, 
to say, that the bust of an English lady is seldom 
otherwise than fine, and develops a full outline 
at what we should call quite an advanced pe- 
riod of life. 


This beauty of the English ladies, let us re- 
mark, is praised at the expense of other ladies, 
just as Lord Carlisle’s lectures on America are 
praised at the expense of all other works on 
the same theme. Only look over, with Mrs. 
Stowe, at the women in America. She is 
speaking of the English ladies still. 


They are not obliged to choose between washing 
their own dishes, or having their cut glass, silver, 
and china left to the mercy of a foreigner, who 
has never done anything but field-work. And 
last, not least, they are not possessed with that 
ambition to do the impossible in all branches, 
which, I believe is the death of a third of the 
women in America. What is there ever read of 
in books, or described in foreign travel, as at- 
tained by people in possession of every means 
and appliance, which our women will not under- 
take, singlehanded, in spite of every providen- 
tial indication to the contrary? Who is not 
—— of dinner-parties invited, in which the 

y of the house has figured successively as 
confectioner, cook, dining-room girl, and, lastly, 
rushed up stairs to bathe her glowing checks, 
smooth her hair, draw on satin dress and kid 
gloves, and appear in the drawing-room as if 
nothing were the matter? Certainly the un- 
daunted bravery of our American females can 
never enough be admired. Other women can 
play gracefully the head of the establishment ; 

ut who, like them, could be head, hand, and foot 
all at once. 


We have again wandered from the portraits. 
Let us look at a few more before we quit the 
gallery. 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY. 


Archbishop Whateley, I thought seemed ra 
ther inclined to be jocose: he seems to me like 
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some of our American divines ; a man who pays 

little attention to forms, and does not value | 
them. There is a kind of brusque humor in his 

address, a downright heartiness which reminds 

one of Western character. If he had been born 

in our latitude, in Kentucky or Wisconsin, the 

natives would have called him Whately, and 

said he was a real steamboat on an argument. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 

He is a short man, of very youthful appear- 
ance, with bland, graceful, courteous manners. 
He is much admired as a speaker. 


MR. HALLAM. 

The historian Hallam was also present, whose 
Constitutional History, you will remember, gave 
rise to one of Macaulay’s finest reviews ; a quiet, 
retiring man, with a benignant, somewhat sad ex- 
pression of countenance. 


LORD MAHON. 


He is a young-looking man, of agreeable man- 
ners, and fluent in conversation. 


MR. TUPPER AND ANOTHER. 

Martin Farquhar Tupper, a little man, with 
fresh, rosy complexion, and cheery, joyous man- 
ners; and Mary Howitt, just such a cheerful, 
sensible, fireside companion as we find her in her 
books, — winning love and trust the very first 
few moments of the interview. 


LORD GLENELG. 
Lord Glenelg, formerly Sir Charles Grant, 


himself has been the author of several pieces of 
poetry, which were in their time quite popular. 


SIR ROBERT INGALLS. 

Knowing that he was both high Tory and high 
Church, it was an agreeable surprise to find him 
particularly gentle and bland in manners, earnest 
and devout in religious sentiment. 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 

He is a fine-looking old gentleman, with sil- 
ver-white hair, who scemed to be on terms of 
great familiarity with the duke. 

THE ION. AND REV. BAPTIST NOEL. 

He is tall and well formed, with one of the 
most classical and harmonious heads I ever saw. 
Singularly enough he reminded me of a bust of 
Achilles at the British Museum. 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Lord Campbell is a man of most dignified and 
imposing personal presence; tall, with a large 
frame, a fine, high forchead, and strongly marked 
features. 

THE LORD CHIEF BARON. 

A very dignified gentleman, dressed in black 
velvet, with a fine head. 

SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

A tall, fine-looking man, of very commanding 
presence. 

Now we will go to the ladies, quitting the 
tall, fine, large men, 
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MRS. DICKENS. 


Mrs. Dickens is a good specimen of a trul 
English woman ; tall, large and well centigel 
with fine, healthy color, and an air of frank- 
ness, cheerfulness, and reliability. A friend 
whispered to me, that she was as observing, and 
fond of humor, as her husband. 


LADY SHAFTESBURY. 

Lady Shaftesbury is a beautiful and interesting 
woman, and warmly enters into the benevolent 

lans of her husband. ° : : ‘ 

did not see Lord Shaftesbury’s children ; but, 
from the crayon likenesses which hung upon the 
walls, they must be a family of uncommon 
beauty. 


LADY MAHON. 


Lady Mahon is a handsome, interesting woman; 
with very pleasing manners. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF STAFFORD. 


Among the company present I noticed the 
beautiful marchioness of Stafford. I have spoken 
of her once before, but it is difficult ‘to describe 
her, there is something so — simple, yet 
elegant, in her appearance; but it has cut itself 
like a cameo in my memory — a figure under the 
middle size, perfectly moulded, dressed simply in 
black, a beautiful head, hair a la Madonna, orna- 
mented by a band of gold coins on black velvet : 
a band of the same kind encircling her throat is 
the only relief to the severe simplicity of her 
dress. 


Of Stafford House, where she was nobly en- 
tertained, and of the Duchess who entertained 
her, Mrs. Stowe speaks in more raptures than 
we have space to quote. It is natural, no 
doubt, but the enthusiasm wanders too far 


afield. Mrs. Stowe even writes a chapter to | book. 


to prove that the management of the Suther 
land estates is 


to my view an almost sublime instance of the 
benevolent employment of superior wealth, &c. 


She cannot look at a Raffaelle without 
thinking of a face that is more divine. 


If I did not know it was Raphael, what should 
I think? And I confess that, in that case, I 
should think that there was in one or two of 
them a certain hardness and sharpness of outline 
that was not pleasing to me. Neither any more 
than Murillo, has he in these aga shadowed 
forth, to my eye, the idea of Mary. Protestant 
as Iam, no Catholic picture contents me. 
thought to myself that Thad seen among living 
women, and in a face not far off, a nobler and 
sweeter idea of womanhood. 


This superabundance of what we much re- 
gret to be obliged to call coarse flattery — be- 
cause it is exaggerated and undiscriminated 
praise — is one of the most unwelcome char- 
acteristics of Mrs. Stowe’s book. There is al- 
so plenty of the most empty detail upon break- 
oe lunch, and dinner— such rubbish as 

1 J — 


Meanwhile the servants moved noiselessly to 
and fro, taking up the various articles on the ta 
ble, and offering them to the guests in a pecuh 
arly quiet manner. One of the dishes brought 
to me was a plover's nest, weapon as the p 
ver made it, with five little blue speckled eggs in 
it. 


And while thus recording her meals, her 
conversations, and her goings to and fro with 
dignified folk, for the small edification of her 

ublic in America, Mrs. Stowe astonishes us 
y complaining of the English appetite for 
small after the following fashion ! 


I have been quite amused with something 
which has happened lately. It always has 
seemed to me that distinguished people here in 
England live a remarkably out-door sort of life ; 
and newspapers tell a vast deal about peo- 

le’s concerns which it is not our custom to put 
into print in America. Such, for instance, as 
where the Hon. Mr. A.is staying now, and where 
he expects to go next; what her grace wore at 
the last ball, and when the royal children rode 
out, and what they had on; and whom Lord 
Such-a-one had to dinner; besides a large num- 
ber of particulars which probably never happened. 


Let us honestly add, however, with regard 
to Mrs. Stowe, that she is not to be accused of 
betraying any confidences. The book is clear 
of all reproach on that score. Mrs. Stowe 
has nothing of the N. P. Willis nature. Her 
fault is only that she tells what even a friendl 
visitor by her own fireside would scarcely thi 
worth hearing as talk, and what certainly no 
sensible public cares to find set down in a 

In other respects also her volumes are de- 
plorably weak. They contain much criticism 
upon poetry and painting, which in general, 
though with a shrewd natural touch here and 
there, exhibits only the wonderfully uncultivat- 
ed state of Mrs. Stowe’s taste. She, with her 
whole party of fellow travellers, went into tears 
before the monument of the Princess Charlotte 
in the Chapel at Windsor! Verily they had 
an aptitude for tears and raptures. One of 
the party, we may add, the Rev. C. Beecher, 
fills a fourth part of his sister’s work with ex- 
tracts from a journal of his own, remarkable 
only for flippancy and rapture of the most 
foolish kind. He writes of mountains thus: 


Mountains are Nature’s testimonials of anguish. 
They are the sharp cry of a groaning and trav- 
ailing creation. Nature’s stern agony writes it- 
self on these furrowed brows of gloomy stone. 
These reft and splintered crags stand, the dreary 
images of patient sorrow, existing verdureless 
and stern because exist they must. In them 
hearts that have ceased to rejoice, and have 
learned to suffer, find kindred, and here, an earth 





worn with countless = of sorrow, utters to 
the stars voice of speechless despair. 
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Perhaps that is enough to exhibit of the 
Rev. Mr. Beecher. But as we have shown 
him in his sublimity, let us show him also in his 
mirth. 

Saturday, July 9.— Rose in a blaze of glory. 
Rode five hours in a , under a burning 
sun. But in less than ten minutes after we 
mounted the mules and struck into the gorge, the 
ladies muffled themselves in thick shawls. We 
seemed to have passed, almost in a moment, from 
the tropics into the frigid zone. A fur cloak was 
suggested to me, but as it happened I was ade- 
quately calorified without. Chancing to be the 
last in the file, my mule suddenly stopped to 


eat. 

“ Allez, allez!” said I, twitching the bridle. 

“TI won't,” said he as plainly as ears and legs 
could speak. 

* Allez!” thundered I, jumping off and be- 
stowing a kick upon his ribs, which made me 
saffer if it did not him. 

“T won't,” said he, stuffily. 

“ Won’t you?” said I, pursuing the same line 
of inductive argument, with rhetorical flourishes 
of the bridle. 

“Never!” he repeated again most mulishly. 

“Then if words and kicks won’t do,” said I, 
“let us see what virtue there is in stones ;” and 
suiting the action to the word, I showered him 
with fragments of granite, as from a catapult. 
At every concussion he jumped and kicked, but 
kept his nose in the same relative position. I re- 
doubled the logical admonition ; he jumped the 
more perceptibly ; finally, after an unusually af- 
fecting appeal from a piece of granite, he fairly 
budged, and I seized the bridle to mount. 

“Not at all,” said he, wheeling round to his 
first position, like a true proslavery demagogue. 

“Ah!” said I; and went over the same line 
of argument in a more solid and convincing man- 
ner. At length the salutary impression seemed 
permanently fastened on his mind; he fairly 
gave in; and I rode on in triumph to overtake 
the party — having no need of a fur coat. 

Horeb, Sinai, and Hor! What a wilderness! 
what a sudden change! 


That “ Horeb, Sinai, and Hor!” expletive, 
which sounds odd in the mouth of a clergy- 
man, is an example of a mode of using Scrip- 
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ture employed both by himself and Mrs. 

Stowe, against which objection would be made _ 

in England. But all this we admit to be mat- 

ter of taste, and we shall not dispute upon it. 

Of Mrs. Stowe’s taste in poetry we shall give 

_ examples. She is complimentary in the 
t : 


Icertainly do not worship the old English 
poets. With the exception of Milton and Shaks- 
peare, there is more poetry in the works of the 
writers of the last fifty years than in all the rest 
together. 


And in the other, critical : 


It has always seemed to me that Dr. Watts’s 
rank as a poet has never been properly appreci- 
ated. If ever there was a poet born, he was that 
man; he attained without study a smoothness of 
versification, which, with Pope, was the result of 
the intensest analysis and most artistic* care. 
Nor do the most majestic and resounding lines 
of Dryden equal some of his in majesty of volume. 
. . . Almost any verse at random in Dr. 
Watts’s paraphrase of the one hundredand forty- 
eighth Psalm exceeds the best of Dryden’s, both 
in melody and majesty. Simply. as a 
specimen of harmonious versification, I would 
place this paraphrase by Dr. Watts above every- 
thing in the English language, not even except- 
ing Pope’s Messiah. But in hymns, where the 
ideas are supplied by his own soul, we have ex- 
amples in which fire, fervor, imagery, roll from 
the soul of the poet in a stream of versification 
evidently spontaneous. Such are all those hymns 
in which he describes the glories of the heavenly 
state and the advent of the great events foretold 
in phrophecy; for instance, this verse from the 
opening of one of his judgment hymns: 


“Lo, I behold the scattered shades ; 
The dawn of heaven appears ; 
The sweet immortal morning sheds 
Its blushes round the spheres.” 


That last passage, read by the light of Unele 
Tom’s Cabin, gives, us certainly a curious in- 
sight into the mind of Mrs. Stowe, and shows 
how execrable a critic may make a first-rate 
novelist. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
THE HALF-PAY LIEUTENANT. 


Tue close of the campaign in Holland in 1799 
brought back to the shores of Old England many 
& maimed and scarred soldier who had fought 
and bled for his country, and carried her stand- 
ard through a succession of battles. About the 
time alluded to the metropolis swarmed with dis- 
banded soldiery, and the public had to accustom 
themselves to the sight of “red coats” ad- 
mixing in every street with the sober black and 
arab costumes of the citizens. Many of the re- 
turned warriors carried sad souvenirs of their 
bravery. There were among the disbanded troops 





a quantity of officers, chiefly of subaltern rank, 
to whom, or a considerable proportion of them, a 
peace establishment merely brought half-pay and 
an unemployed life, little consonant with their 
active energies. 

A favorite resort with the officers now out of 
commission was the vicinity of the clubs at the 
West End. They were to be distinguished at a 
nm by their bronzed faces, tarnished epau- 
ettes, and faded uniforms. 

The scene became shifted: it was changed to 
Downing Street, where the levees of the minis- 
ters soon overflowed wi lace-hunters, whose 
numbers the military cerg§inly had materially in- 
creased. The Government did not altogether 
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forget applicants so deserving as the latter, albeit 
difficulties arose on distributing civil appoint- 
ments amongst military men. Some hesitation 
occurred at placing pens into hands more accus- 
tomed to swords. However, the civil service 
was nevertheless recruited from the ranks of the 
military, perhaps to an extent beyond its legiti- 
mate needs. But the Government were unable 
to place one quarter of the applicants, and the 
name of the disappointed was “ Legion.” 

Among these unfortunates was the individual 
whose story we are about to relate. It may be 
thought a fitting companion piece of portraiture 
to the Poor Captain of Elia. 

We derive the subjoined anecdote from 
the Mémoires of M. Dutens, who was private 
secretary to the Right Honorable C. Macken- 
rie in 1799. “In this year (wrote M. Dutens) I 
daily met with an old Scotch officer of sixt 
years or more, named Campbell; he had a hig 
militgry deportment, but was tall, thin, and lame 
—much, indeed, in appearance like the old cap- 
tain whom “ Gil Blas” describes meeting with 
while in the service of the Count de Lerna. This 
poor military gentleman was one of those who 
thronged at the Treasury and the bureaus of the 
ministry after the peace. Lieutenant Campbell's 
object was to get a place under Government; 
not a high salaried office or a sinecure, but just 
some small appointment in the Revenue or the 
Customs, if possible in the country. For with 
regard to his provincial preference, he had a 
wife and family, and he thought he could live 
more economically in the country than in 
town. He was prepared to turn his sword into 
a ploughshare, and, like Cincinnatus, he wasrea- 
dy also to turn his back upon the capital. 

“All that I could do for my poor subaltern was 
to obtain him the wished-for audience of the 
minister of state; but Lieutenant Campbell’s re- 
quest to be employed in some small way in the 
civil service was received and treated as every ten 
in the dozen of such applications were by the min- 
ister—received certainly with politeness and civil- 
ity, never refused, but dismissed, forgotten from 
the moment the door of the bureau closed upon 
the applicant. Lieutenant Campbell was bowed 
out in the usual manner. He, however, would not, 
for a long time, believe in the possibility of his 
failure. He had no idea of the deceptive nature 
of the Deus ex machind he sought to propitiate. 
Hie came often to Downing Street to hear when 
he was likely to be appointed, and where would be 
itesceneof his duties? His naitveté in persisting 
thus with his faith in 2 political patron, whom, 
in fact, he had only once seen, excited my sym- 
pathy, and I could not help feeling interested in 
so unfortunate and credulous a suitor. His gen- 
tlemanlike bearing distinguished him from the 
horde of place-hunters besieging the Government 
offices, and I determined I would see what could 
be done for him, notwithstanding his want of the 
usual credentials from high political personages 
for getting a place or a sinecure. 

“It was when the lieutenant was well nigh 
wearied with dancing (poor fellow! hobbling 
were the better word) attendance with his maim- 
ed limb and seedy uniform in the purlieus of 
Downing Street, that offday he came into my 
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office in such a state of depression, dust, and fa- 
tigue, that I really felt pained to see him, and 
hastened to hand him a chair. He, however, de- 
clined it, but said in a tone of anguish,— 

“* Ah! Sir, you are too good to be offended if 
I say that it is not for me to take my ease when 
I ought to be working for - bread,’ 

“ The truth was out, and I managed to so re- 
ceive the sad communication as not to add to his 
troubles by wounding his pride. When we make 
a confidant it is human nature to be open-heart 
ed and communicative. The lieutenant told me 
his story. He had served long; he was sixty 
years of age, and still only a subaltern officer in 
the army, now placed on a wretched pittance as 
a superannuation allowance commonly called 
half-pay ; he had seen three of his sons, one 
after the other, killed in action almost by his 
side ; he had now a second wife and another fa- 
mily to bring up, but nothing to subsist on but 
the miserable proceeds of that half-pay. His 
case filled me with sympathy and commisera- 
tion, and I determined to aid his cause if pos- 
sible. 

“That same evening, after supping with my 
patron, Mr. Mackenzie, and while arranging 
some papers for his signature, I hazarded an at- 
tempt at bringing Lieutenant Campbell’s case on 
the tapis. 

“¢ Here, sir,”’ I began, while arranging the pa- 
pers before me, ‘is poor Campbell’s application. 
The poor fellow called to-day again, as he has 
done every day for months past. He expects, 
unreasonably enough, but yet he seems confi- 
dent of, an appointment. And if, indeed, dis- 
tress would be any recommendation, he tells me 
now that he is actually in want of bread.” 

“Eh, my dear sir!’ ejaculated the minister in 
reply, repressing a yawn; ‘a truce with more 
solicitations this evening. Have we not had 
enough of them during the day? I think that © 
at least, in my privacy, I should be free from this 
sort of annoyance. Do not, if me please, dissi- 
pate the idea I entertain that, when I am in the 
bosom of my family, 1am no longer attending 
to the suit of every place-hunter.’ 

“TI was, of course, silenced by this reproof. 
Still I could not rest that night for thinking of 
the case of Lieutenant Campbell. He was pre- 
sent in my dreams. The chair I had offered him 
in my office, and which he had refused in so 
touching a manner; those three sons killed in 
battle by his side; himself, after forty years’ ser- 
vice, only a lieutenant ; and now on half-pay, 
and with a numerous family to support! I could 
not help feeling distressed when I reflected on 
these instances of sorrow and misfortune. 

“T rose earlier than usual. The minister of 
state had risen before me. He had gone to one 
of his seats a short distance from town, but he 
had left a note for me directing me to forward 
his letters. Whenever Mr. Mackenzie visited his 
cottage orné at Tottenham, he requested me ‘to 
send after him some newly-published book or 
some old and favorite author for his amusement. 
It struck me, while turning over some volumes 
in his li , that Mr. Mackenzie was especially 

rtial to Gil Blas in the original of Le Sage. 
We had read it together, and few things di- 
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verted him more than that vivid and varied pic- 
tare of life. The character of Captain Don Han- 
nibal Chinchilla returned to my mind in all its 
life-like reality. I found considerable resem- 
blance between Lieutenant Campbell and the de- 
scription given by Gil Blas of Chinchilla, and 
the idea possessed me that I would appeal to the 
minister’s penchant for the chef @euvre of Le 
Sage by way of renewing my suit on behalf of 
my protégé, the Lieutenant. Accordingly I con- 
ceived the plan, which I immediately executed, 
of writing to the minister a memoir thereon, de- 
picting the character of a modern Don Hannibal 
de Chinchilla, and closely following as the facts 
permitted, the peculiarities of the original Gil 
Blas. I signed the sketch ‘Gil Blas the 
Younger,’ and sent it off to my patron. I soon 
heard from his valet, who delivered the paper, that 
he had read the memoir, and that he had smiled 
repeatedly in the perusal. This I put downas a 
daugury. At the lapse of afew days, Mr. Mac- 
enzie returned to town. One morning, shortly 
after his return, he called me into his cabinet, 
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and requested me to enter in a book which was 
kept to register the names of persons who were 
strongly recommended to him, those of some 
fresh applicants I was eably -surprised 
when he‘ dictated, amongst aon, the name of 
Campbell. 

“ ‘Apropos of the lieutenant’ Mr. Mackenzie 
observed, ‘put down “recommended by Gil 
Blas the Younger.”’ 

“TJ did not fail to thank the minister, and that 
heartily, when I found that my ruse bad proved 
successful, without giving offence to my patron. 

“ It was with infinite pleasure that I afterwards 
announced to my poor. protégé that he was nomi- 
nated to an appointment as a collector of the re- 
venue in his own country, Scotland. The poor 
old gentleman shed tears of joy at the good news, 
and overwhelmed me with his thanks. I never , 
saw him again, but heard that he fulfilled his da- 
ties arduously, and was esteemed one of the most 
respected of the king’s servants by those under 
whose immediate authority he acted in Scot- 
land.” 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
A HINDOO WEDDING. 


A RECOLLECTION OF 1805. 


Tr is well known in England that the Hindoos 
marry or are betrothed very young; and also, 
that the fair sex is so confined to the house, that 
the young women, after they are ten or twelve 
years of age, see no male persons, not even their 
own brothers. The houses of wealthy persons 
are all constructed so that they have no win- 
dows that look into the streets, but are built in 

uares, the windows looking into the interior. 

he only entrance is by one large gate, where 
the dorwan, or porter, sits night and day, for he 
eats, a and sleeps inside the gate; and 
when he has occasion to go to the river to bathe, 
and say his prayers—which he does regularly 
every morning—he is relieved by a trustworthy 
person, so that no one can go in or out without 
the fact being known. All Europeans of any 
note also keep a doorwan, who when any stran- 
ger goes into the house, call after him: “Bhars 
Ca—Sahib, iah, chubber, di joe ;” that is to inform 
the servants of the house that a stranger gentle- 
man has gone in, and to let the master know. 
By this, you will see the place is strictly guard- 

; and it is very difficult to get in, except at 
the Durga Poojah, and other great holidays, 
when three sides of the house are opened to 
strangers, and the women of the family removed 
to the zenana, or the side of the square opposite 
the gate, the windows of which are generally 
glazed with ground-glass, that gives light, but 
cannot be seen through. The great baboos have 
their children betrothed when very young, and 
as they are never allowed to see strangers, the 
father looks out for suitable matches for them ; 
the mothers are out of the question, for they see 
no person but their ab wot or servants. The 
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fathers, when they have sons and daughters 
come to the age of bethrothal, which is generally 
when the boy is twelve, and the girl eight or 
nine, look out for a match for them in some re- 
spectable family of their caste, and who can like- 
wise give a suitable portion with their children. 
There are also female agents, or match-makers, 
who go about under pretence of selling fine 
dresses, clothing, or trinkets, and who make a 
profitable trade in looking out for good-looking 
girls, and recommending them to the mothers 
who have come of age. After they have made 
an eligible match, the fathers make a bargain 
for the sums that each is to give to the children 
to set up housekeeping, and fix the time when 
the wedding is to take place. To make the ar- 
rangement sure, a native vokedi or lawyer, is em- 
ployed to draw So deed, with a penalty in 
case of failure. hen the wedding is to take 
place—that is when the young couple are to live 
together, which is, generally, when the boy is 
eighteen, and the girl fourteen—all their male 
relations and acquaintances are told there will 
be a great tamassa, or procession at the wed- 
ding, and they are invited to attend. If the boy’s 
father is rich, he will spend a great deal of mo- 
ney on this fortunate occasion. 

5 sonnadien in 1805, a very rich baboo, with 
whom I had frequent dealings, and who made all 
his money by trading with Europeans, having a 
grand tamassa at his son’s wedding, which lasted 
three days. There was a ous procession, 
through the streets of Calcutta during that time, 
at which not less than 1000 hired persons assist- 
ed; and besides other devices, there was a 
mountain made of bamboos and paper, on which 
were placed a number of trees and bushes, with 
wild animals and birds, from the elephant and 
tiger to the i and mouse, and from 
the cassowary (the Indian ostrich) to the wren 
—all made of the sagne material, and paint- 
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ed to the life. This was carried through the 
streets on the heads of probably not less than a 
hundred men, a curtain hanging down to pre- 
vent the bearers from being seen. A guard of a 
hundred men in uniform went before, and the 
same number followed, all with imitation-mus- 
kets on their shoulders, covered with gun-cases 
of red and yellow cloth, and intermixed with 
numerous bands of drums (tom-toms) and other 
instruments. The bridegroom in his palkee, 
finely dressed in gold embroidered muslins, car- 
ried by four men, and the girl in her dowlah, 
elosely covered up with cloth, followed close in 
the rear, guarded on each side by a number of 
men dressed as sepoys. I think the procession 
was a quarter of a mile long in the broad streets, 
and half a mile long in the narrow streets, where 
the black population live. After much show and 
parade of this kind for three days, it was inti- 
mated when the marriage-ceremony was to take 
place; and as there is often a great deal of mo- 
ney given away among the _ at this time, 
there is always a great attendance of such wed- 
ding-guests. The marriage-ceremony is perform- 
ed in the square of the father’s house by a Brah- 
min of high caste, who pronounces an elaborate 
harangue on the good qualities of the bride- 
ms and bride’s father; then on those of the 
ide and bridegroom themselves; and then a 
prayer that they may prosper, multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, there being great mourning in 
the house if there are no children even in the 
first year. 
The time is now come when the bridegroom 
first sees his bride. They having been placed in 
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their palkees under the zenana—that side of the 
square where none of the company are—the 
bride is closely covered up in her dowlah, and 
the Brahmin, holding a looking-glass in his 
hand, gently opens the cloth, and, holding the 
mirror in front of the bride, desires the bride- 
— to look in it, and say whether he is satis- 

ed to take the lady for his wife. If he says 
Yes, then the ceremony goes on, and is conclud- 
ed with a grand invocation to the gods with a 
great huzza, and mighty drumming of the tom- 
toms. During the noise, there is generally a 
scramble in the streets for money, which is scat- 
tered to the poor. The company then disperse ; 
the square is searched by the doorwans; the 
door is locked; and the next day that part of 
the town is as quiet as if nothing had hap- 

ened. But if, on the fateful question be- 
ing put, the bridegroom says No—a thing 
which rarely occurs—then there is a stop put 
to the whole proceedings; the company is 
dismissed, and the girl taken home to her 
father, who returns the duplicate of the mar- 
riage-deed. I have only to add, that it is not 
easy for a stranger to get in to see one of these 
marriages. I happened to have a Brahmin of 
high caste as a writer in my office, who went 
with me on the occasion referred to, and he had 
only to hold up his finger to the doorwan to pro- 
cure my admission. I threw the doorwan a ru- 
x as I passed, which I knew was expected. 

here were a number of Europeans there, but as 
they were all dressed in white cloths, with hats 
off, they attracted little observation. 
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Tue lordly merchant, in his hall, 
Recounts his gains with pride ; 
His bales of spice, his gems of price, 
And wharf, and warehouse wide. 
He feasteth aye on dainty fare, 
He quaffs the blood-red wine ; 
And yet his lot I envy not, 
Nor would I change for mine! 
With bosom light, and spirit free, 
To wander where I may, 
Up to the hills, and couched on heath, 
To view the hamlets spread beneath, 
And blue lakes, far away. 


Oh, lowland marts, and marble domes, 
Still craven vassals gave ; 

But never yet on mountain top 

. . Was born or dwelt a slave. 

On mountain peak the prophet first 
God’s awful mandates bore ; 

On mountain peak the dove did rest, 
That flew the Deluge o’er. 

Then ye, whose hearts doth weary beat, 
With care or sorrow riven, 

Come, climb with me Slieve Callan’s brow ; 

And let your thoughts, like Titans, now - 
Ascend from thence:o heaven ! 





The scholar hath a quiet look 
Within his cloistered cell: 

He poreth o’er some goodly book 
Till peals the vesper bell. 
But though his life unraffled flows, » 
Like gentle streams that glide , 
All smooth and still through level plains, 
With sunshine on their tide, 

That student pale I envy not— 
Sueh guise ill suiteth me. 

Oh, better far the wave-toss’d lake, 

The pine-crowned crag, the forest brake, 
And step o’er heather free ! 


The trickling rill that cools your lips, 
Soft flowing through the glen ; 

Or else the spring that bursts from rocks, 
Like tears from rugged men: 

Hath Cyprus wine such flavor sweet, 
Or stoup of Malvoise ? 

Preach’d ever abbot, like those hills, 
So true a homilie ? 

Then in their Sabbath solitude, 
Go, often meditate ; 

And when their lesson right is read, 

The valley slope then bo 7 tread, 

A wiser man, in heart and head, 
To wrestle with your fate! 


Dublin University Magazine. 
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From the Examiner. 
Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie, se- 
lected and arranged from her Letters, Dia- 
ries, and other Manuscripts. By Cecilia 
Lucy Brightwell. Longman & Co. 


Tuts book belongs to a class of works now 
ae rare. R n ae eg times, women, 
when they wrote biography, did it with ve 
little thought eet’ ae own ontteulin 
They wrote to commemorate the husband, the 
father, the friend, sometimes the child ; no one 
could tell their tale for them—they spoke from 
a full heart. The record might be meant for 
the few or the many, but the woman who felt 
herself called out and inspired to write about 
the things she had seen and heard, wrote well 
because she could not help it. Set aside the 
bad spelling,—for which most of the women 
we have in view were famous,—and we know 
nothing fresher, nothing better, certainly no- 
thing more genuine, than these writings. 
“'Womanly works,” Archdeacon Hare truly 
calls them. 

The present memoir of a lately deceased 
woman who excited much admiration and drew 
nn tears in her day, both by her written 
words and her musical powers,—of a woman, 
moreover, who had wit, energy, temper, anda 
host of eable qualities that would have 
been irresistible but for a dash of the incon- 
gruous and absurd,—is so far worthy to be 
ranked among the pure and simple biographies 
we have adverted to, as that it is evidently 
written in a most affectionate, hearty spirit. 
It is without literary pretension ; it is not al- 
ways discreet; it lets out what is weak in 
character as quietly and innocently as possi- 
ble ;—but you find yourself so carried into the 
feeling of the writer that you e without 
a moment’s hesitation to love and honor her 
heroine with all your heart; you have faith in 
the goodness that made every friend she ever 
had cleave to her; you feel that she might have 
startled and provoked you by impulsive, in- 
consistent actions, but that, spite of failings 
traceable for the most part to the disadvanta- 
ges of early life, Amelia Opie was an upright, 

onorable woman—pure in heart, and Fithful 
in affection. 

The weak side of Miss Brightwell’s works is 
this: that it is written by one who personall 
knew ry Ag and a comparatively small 

rt, of Opie’s life, and who, had she 

nown more, could not from the very form of 
her own views and character have entered in- 
to it. Miss Brightwell has toleration and can- 
dor, and, to a certain point, sympathy with her 
almost maternal friend through the different 
phases of her nature; but the graver views, 
and more restricted objects, of Opie’s lat- 
ter days, of course outweigh all the rest in her 
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mind, and she is positively unable to depict a 
mode of existence she never shared in nor 
witnessed. We think, however, that they who 
a this ge the —_ should ask —_ 
selves whether a bi er possessing a fuller 
measure of oie a the cnuller” life and 
a less with the latter, could have written so 
perfectly simple and honest a book. We doubt 
it. 


For the workmanship of the whole biography, 
we should perhaps have preferred some sepa- 
rate delineations of character and circum- 
stances ; but, after all, there is a great amount 
of material of an original kind, and there has 
been no disposition to shirk this part of the 
task. More might no doubt have been obtain- 


ity—and there is a look of quiet confidence 
that the good will prevail and does prevail, 
which makes us feel that Miss Brightwell is 
not needlessly timid or prudish. On the whole, 
among the very different sets of readers to 
whom the name of Mrs. Opie recals various 
but still agreeable ideas, we should think there 
will be a concurring testimony that at all 
events her true likeness is here,—not, we are 
sorry to say in the medallion sepa which, 
though bearing the name of the sculptor David 
(to be distinguished from the painter of the 
same name), has scarcely a faint resemblance 
to the original,— but in the fragments of 
auto-biography, in the letters, in the journals, 
and, lastly, in the beautiful and touching tes- 
rtimonies thrown in by the hand of the 
Editor. 

We have no intention of abridging the life 
in this notice of it. A few leading incidents 
are all we shall advert to, and those chiefly 
for the studies of life and character they pre- 
sent. 

Miss Alderson had a youth of somewhat 
premature excitement. Always of a lively, 
joy-loving temper, she came rather too soon 
into the position of equality with those older 
than herself, and not always the fitter to be her 

ides. There was talent in plenty, and ta- 
fent must always have been essential to her 
pleasure in companionship; but, except in 
two or three instances of sterling worth which 
she had the sense to appreciate, she had not 
those salutary checks which the flow of young 
spirits requires. Those were gay days in Nor- 
wich, it would seem pretty certain, when she 
presided at her father’s table. 

«“ The heads,” says Mrs. Barbauld, — 
in 1779, (we are quoting from her works) “ 
all the Norwich le are in a whirl, occa- 
sioned by the routs which have been intro- 
duced among them this winter: and such a 
bustle with writing cards a month beforehand, 








throwing down partitions, moving beds, etc. 
Do you know the different terms? There is 


ed, but it is doubtful whether of a better qual-. 


J 
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a squeeze, a fuss, a drum, a rout; and, lastly, 
a hurricane, when the whole house is full from 
top to bottom,” etc. 

One of this squeezing, fussing, drumming, 
routing society, must Amelia Alderson have 
been, if it lasted four years longer, for at the 
date of Mrs. Barbauld’s letter she had only at- 
tained the age of ten. But at fourteen, when 
she lost her mother, she was very soon placed 
in a conspicuous position ; and it is clear that 
her father was proud enough of her eclat. 
How she worked her way through the next 
fifteen years of life we can only dimly discern ; 
but we know that she went to our English 
Lakes, and though the fragments which treat 
of her visits to the Nisi Prius courts are unda- 
ted, they may probably be placed about the 
year 1799, when she was twenty; so that by 
that time, her strong interest in politics must 
have commenced. “Interest” is the only 
term we find ourselves conscientiously able to 
use, for, with all that familiar acquaintance 
with political characters which she then and 
afterwards attained to, we cannot call her a 

litician. In her spirited, earnest letters 

m London during the revolutionary ferment 
in 1794, she gives us the idea of a partisan ; 
and a partisan still, after many years of expe- 
rience, does she appear in her later visits to 
Paris. We see no traces of a mind well in- 
structed in public affairs; no sound, well- 
foinded political principles. She was always 
on the side of Liberty, of course. That pre- 
ference was interwoven with her whole nature ; 
and if it was excessive and enthusiastic to ab- 
surdity, the earlier error was shared with some 
far higher and better balanced minds than her 
own. But the misfortune was, that Mrs. Opie’s 
mind attained the climax of its power early, 
and did not take much pr wtf 1 It would 
be difficult indeed to point to either the fault, 
or the good quality, which she lost during the 
course of a very long life; although both the 
progress in good, and the resistance to evil, 
may be more marked in some instances than 
in others. 


Some of the earlier letters to friends in Nor-|" 


wich are lively and clever; here is one writ- 
ten from London in 1794. 


My Dear Mrs. Tartor, 

* * * * T flatter myself with 
the idea that you hear most of my letters to my 
father ; consequently that you know my move- 
ments, and can judge of the probable quantity of 
enjoyment I experience. I am now about to en- 
joy pleasant society in a pleasant country, one 
of the first luxuries at this season of the year; 
but still I sigh for home, that is, I sigh for a day 
or two of confidential intercourse with you and 
others, and to wash off the dirt of London in the 
sea of Cromer; to write poetry on the shore ; to 
live over again every scene there that memory 
loves (and pever did she love them so dearly as 
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now); and having rioted in all that my awaken- 
ed fancy can give, return to Norwich, and endea- 
vor to make one of my plays, at least, fit to be of- 
fered to one of the managers of the winter thea- 
tres. Such is my plan, and in it I live, move, 
and have my being. 

Bless me ! what a busy place Norwich has been, 
and I not in it! but then I heard H. Tooke and 
Fox speak, and that’s something. To be sure I 
had rather have heard Bonaparte address his 
soldiers ; but as pleasure delayed is not pleasure 
lost, I may still hope to hear him when the bonnet 
rouge has taken place of the Tiara, and a switch 
from the tree of liberty dangles from that hand 
which formerly wielded the crozier. But alas! 
this is no laughing matter.—or rather let us laugh 
while we can, for I believe an hour to be ap- 
proaching when salut et jraternité will be the 
watchwords for civil slaughter throughout Eu- 
rope; and the meridian glory of the sun of Lib- 
erty, in France, will light us to courting the past 
dangers and horrors of the republic, in hope of 
obtaining her present power and greatness. It 
will be an awful time; may I meet it with forti- 
tude! ButI shrink, and shrink only, from the 
idea of ties dear to my heart, which it will for 
ever break ; of the friendships I must forego; of 
the dangers of those I love, and of friends equally 
dear to me, meeting in the field of strife opposed 
in mortal combat! I feel heart-sick at such pos- 
sibilities; yet which amongst us dare assert that 
possibilities may not, ere long, be probable ? 

Mrs. Imlay tells me, no words can describe the 
feelings which the scenes she witnessed in France 
gave birth to continually—it was a sort of inde- 
finite terror. She was sitting alone, when Imlay 
came in and said, “ Isuppose you have not heard 
the sad news of today?” “What is it ? is 
Brissot guillotined?” “Not only Brissot, but 
the one-and-twenty are.” Amongst them she im- 
mediately could conjure up the faces of some 
lately endeared acquaintances, and before she 
was conscious of the effect of the picture, she 
sunk lifeless on the floor: and Mrs. Imlay is not 
a fine lady—if any mind could be unmoved at 
such things hers would; but a series of horrors 
must have a very weakening tendency. When 
we meet I shall have much to tell you. Yester- 
day I hada letter from Catherine: she is well and 
happy, she says; but we'll read her letter to- 
ether. 

Farewell! Mrs. Barbauld is more charming 
than ever; both he and she speak of you as you 
deserve. Love to Mrs. Beecroft, and Fanny 
Smith, and all the circle of home. * * 


Mrs. Imlay, so called by courtesy (for Mary 
Wollstonecraft was never married except to 
Godwin), appears again after that marriage— 
in a querulous letter, indicative of a depend- 
ence on opinion very far from consistent with 
her former career. 


My Dear Girt 
Endeavoring, through embar- 
rassment, to turn the conversation from myself 
last night, I insensibly became too severe in my 
strictures on the vanity of a certain lady, and my 
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heart smote me when I raised a laugh at her ex- 
pense. Pray forget it. I have now to tell you 
that I am very sorry I prevented you from 
engaging a box for Mrs. Inchbald, whose con- 
duct, I think, has been very rude. She wrote to 
Mr. Godwin to-day, saying that, taking it for 
granted he had forgotten it, she had spoken to an- 
other person. “She would not do so the next 
time he was married.” Nonsense. I have now 
to request youto set the matter right. Mrs. 
Inchbald may still get a box. I beg her pardon 
for misunderstanding the business, but Mr. G. 
led me into the error, or I will go to the pit. To 
have done with disagreeable subjects at once, let 
me allude to another. I shall be sorry to resign 
the acquaintance of Mrs. and Mr. F. Twiss, be- 
cause I respect their characters, and feel grateful 
for their attention; but my conduct in life must 
be directed by my own judgment and moral prin- 
ciples: it is my wish that Mr. Godwin should 
visit and dine out as formerly, and I shall do the 
same; in short, I still mean to be independent, 
even to the cultivating sentiments and principles 
in my children’s mind, (should I have more,) 
which he disavows. The wound my unsuspect- 
ing heart formerly received is not healed. I 
found my evenings solitary, and I wished while 
fulfilling the duty of a mother, to have some per- 
son with similar pursuits, bound to me by affec- 
tion; and besides, I earnestly desired to resign a 
name which seemed to disgrace me. Since I 
have been unfortunately the object of observa- 
tion, I have had it in my power, more than once, 
to marry very advantageously, and of course, 
should have been courted by those, who at least 
cannot accuse me of acting an interested part, 
though I have not, by dazzling their eyes, rend- 
ered them blind to my faults. I am proud per- 
haps, conscious of my own purity and integrity, 
and many circumstances in my life have contri- 
buted to excite in my bosom an indignant con- 
tempt for the forms of a world I should have bade 
a long good night to, had I not been a mother. 
Condemned then, to toil my hour out, I wish to 
live as rationally as I can; had fortune or splen- 
dor been my aim in life, they have been within 
my reach, would I have paid the price. Well, 
enough of the subject, I do not wish to resume it. 
Good night! God bless you. 
Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT. 
femme GopwIn. 
Tuesday night. 


The manner in which Miss Brightwell in- 
troduces the above letter, calling the lady Mrs. 
Wollstonecraft, and speaking of her as “a 
‘strange, incomprehensible woman,” suggests a 
doubt whether she was aware of the identity 
with the Mrs. Imlay of the former letter. Mary 
Wollstonecraft, we believe, retained the name 
of Imlay till the connection with Godwin. 
We advert to it only for the sake of marking 
the boldness with which Mrs. Opie, at that pe- 
riod of her life, associated with those condemned 
by stricter society, and also because we think 
it ought to be noted, that through every sort 
of contact her own standard of duty remained 
high. We have not a doubt, notwithstanding 
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what we have said ot her moderate amount of 
political knowledge, that she was one of those 
who would have made most heroic sacrifices 
in defence of the principles of liberty. She 
was ready to leave her country, which she 
passionately loved, to go to America, to do 
anything rather than swerve from a principle 
—but this was not her lot: instead of it, she 
felt, and talked, and listened, and wrote, and 
sang. Her poetical, artistical, rapidly con- 
structive mind, ruled over by the kindliest 
heart in the world, brought her to the verge 
of danger; but her cordial acceptance of prac- 
tical duties kept her conscience always at 
home, and far from unemployed. 

It is a matter of some surprise that at this 
— she did not feel a stronger inclination 
or the stage. She had no scruples about its 
lawfulness, and she loved and esteemed Mrs. 
Siddons. Her dramatic power was great, her 
comic vein excellent ; but probably, if she ever 
thought of it, her father would have disap- 
proved, and this would have been sufficient 
reason against it. So she went on, unfettered 
in the gay worlds of London and Norwich, till 
the eventful time when the strong, rough, and 
somewhat coarse Mr. Opie fell in love with 
her—and she, certainly flattered, but as cer- 
tainly not in love, thus wrote to her friend 
Mrs. Taylor. 


“ Well! a whole page, and not a word yet of the 
state of her heart; the subject most interesting to 
me ”—methinks I hear you exclaim ; patience, 
friend, it will come soon, but not go away soon, 
were I to analyze it, and give it you in detail. 
Suffice, that it is in the most comical state possible; 
but I am not unhappy; on the contrary, I enjoy 
everything ; and if my head be not turned by the 
large draughts which my vanity is daily queffing» 
I shall return to Norwich much happier than 
left it. Mr. Opie, has (but mum) been my de- 
clared lover, almost ever since came. I was in- 
genious with him upon principle, and I told him 
my situation, and the state of my heart. He said 
he should still persist, and would risk all conse- 
quences to his own peace, and so he did 
and does; and I have not resolution to forbid 
his visits. Is not this abominable? Nay more, 
were I not certain my father would disapprove 
such, or indeed any connection for me, there are 
moments, when, ambitious of being a wife and 
mother, and of securing to myself a companion 
for life, capable of entering into all my pursuits, 
and of amusing me by his,—I could almost re- 
solve to break all fetters, and relinquish too, the 
wide, and often aristocratic circle, in which I now 
move, and become the wife of a man, whose ge- 
nius has raised him from obscurity, into fame 
and comparative affluence; but indeed my mind 
is on the pinnacle of its health when I thus feel ; 
and on a pinnacle one can’t remain long! But, I 
have forgotten to tell you the attraction Mr. O. 
held out, that staggered me beyond anything 
else; it was, that if I was averse to leaving my 
father, he would joyfully consent to his living 
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with us. What a temptation to me, who am 
every moment sensible, that the claims of my 
father will always be, with me, superior to any 
charms that a lover can hold out! Often do I 
rationally and soberly state to Mr. Opie the rea- 
sons that might urge me to marry him, in time, 
and the reasons why I never could be happy 
with him, nor he with me; but it always ends in 
his persisting in his suit, and protesting his wil- 
lingness to wait for my decision; even while I 
am seriously rejecting him, and telling him I 
have decided. * * * 


It was to be, however ; and whatever ques- 
tions may arise as to suitability, it was an im- 
provement in her lot, and an improvement, 
we cannot but think, of her whole character. 
She saw better society; she exercised her- 
self in writing; she had incessant calls on her 
inward resources. She had to make an impa- 
tient, easily es hg man, happy. Her tem- 
per, unchangeable in its sweetness, had to 
take the turn of active ingenuity to please. 

Every one knows that she had no very lon 
experience of either the pain or pleasure o 
married life. Then ensued that long period 
of widowhood, when she guided herself, as best 
she might, from year to year, as daughter, 
friend, author, and member of a religious so- 
ciety. About the authorship, little is said in 
Miss Brightwell’s volume. It is seldom indeed 
that an author by profession, at a time when 
female authorship was more thought of than 
now, has left so few traces in her letters of this 
constant employment ; sage the many vo- 
lumes left little leisure for other writing. Miss 
Brightwell complains of a paucity of material, 
thus easily accounted for, at this period. Of 
the works themselves but faint traces probably 
remain in the minds of those who devoured 
them eagerly enough at the time ; their mem- 
ory has been obliterated by better and more 
powerful writers; but, looking at them from 
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an historical point of view, we think they had 
a good influence, and even now they appear 
often interesting in plot, though loose and care- 
less in style. Mrs. Opie never wrote any- 
thing so good as Miss Burney’s Cecilia, but 
never surely anything so meagre and valueless 
as the same author’s final novel, The Wander- 
er. Conversation however, rather than wri- 
ting, was Mrs. Opie’s forte. 

With deference to the writers on and read- 
ers of Mrs. Opie, we decline the perilous sub- 
ject of the Echeien, We feel not the 
smallest inclination to doubt her deepened in- 
terest in religion, nor to question her right to 
wear a particular dress, and speak a particular 
language. We believe that, the cast of her 
character remaining the same, every 
quality ripened, and every failing diminished 
in force, under the influence of those who 
were types of Christian gentleness. The - 
sages in her journal in which personal feeling 
is most distinctly expressed, will by some be 
prized more than all the rest ; but by us they 
would not be valued at all, if we did not be- 
lieve in the perfect and artless sincerity of the 
writer, for we think they are of that class 
about which self-deception is generally most 
busy. 

It would not be just to the editor of the bi- 
ography if we did not briefly advert to her 
touching conclusion—truly a disarming of cri- 
ticism. And yet we have one fault to find. 
Why does Miss Brightwell, why does a ape | 
who has a simple straightforward tale to tell, 
make incessant use of such phrases as “ the 
writer,” and “the writer of these lines?” 
Surely, as Tieck well says (we quote Arch- 
deacon Hare’s translation, from his Guesses at 
Truth), “ Modesty must dwell within, in the 
heart: and a short J is the modestest, most 
natural, simplest word I can use, when I have 
anything I want to say to the reader.” 








A Sxrirmisn 1x THE Bartic.—The letter 
from which the following are extracts was ad- 
dressed by one of our seamen now serving in the 
Baltic fleet, to his wife, near Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire. It is as remarkable a piece of writing as 
we have ever read—containing touches of nature 
not to be surpassed. The works of the greatest 
masters of fiction show nothing superior to the 
‘truth of this letter, and its intensity of feeling. 
The writer begins by saying :— 


“My dear Wife—Having just come safe out 
of action for the first time, I cannot better re- 
lieve my mind than by writing to you, for whilst 
I thank God for all his mercies, I seem to want 
some nearer friend than those around me (who 
are full of merriment and high spirits) to open 
my mind to.” 


He then proceeds to describe the affair at Ek- 
ness :— 


| “At about five o’clock a. m., a battery opened 
| fire on us, and when the smoke cleared away, we 
could see the enemy ; there appeared to be some 
| hundreds of them on the hill close to the batte- 
jries. We sent a broadside of shot and shell 
amongst them, and kept on our course. They 
stood to their guns well, though no doubt we did 
great execution. The firing was kept up briskly, 
and rifle balls dropped amongst us or whistled 
past us like hail. con really wonderful so lit- 
tle damage was done. The balls cut the rigging, 
and went clean through the ship’s side, but God 
Almighty had our lives in his keeping. I don’t 
think there was a man aboard that knew what 
fear was. Two of our men were killed, and a 
few wounded ; of course they were soon cleared 
away below. We still kept up the river, and 
were followed on the banks by sharp-shooters, 
who gave us a volley from the woods every now 
‘and then, and we scattered shells amongst them 
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whenever we had a chance of doing execution. 
By-and-bye we touched the ground, and it was 
then time to think of Rango Roads again. One 
of the batteries at that time again opened fire on 
us, but we soon silenced it, and having cut out 
and taken in tow a Russian barque, we steamed 
away with her. In going down the river, a small 
battery again opened fire, and wounded one of 
our men, whereupon the captain ordered out a 
boat’s crew to go ashore and take the guns. 
Every man on board volunteered, so the captain 
picked a crew, and I was sent ashore with the 
marines. There were regular troops on the 
bank, who fired on us as we pulled to land, but 
the broadsides of the Hecla, what with the shell 
and what with the smoke covered our landing. We 
dispersed at a few hundred yards’ distance from 
the beach to keep the coast clear whilst the boat’s 
crew made prizes of the guns. The enemy had 
the advantage of the wood, and also knowing tha 
country well, and a troop of them showed in ad- 
vance. We were ordered to fire. I took steady 
aim, and fired on my man at about sixty yards. 
He fell like a stone. At the same time a broad- 
side from the Hecla went in amongst the trees, 
and the enemy disappeared, we could scarce tell 
how. I felt as though I must go up to him, to 
see whether he was dead or alive. He lay quite 
still, and I was more afraid of him lying so than 
when he stood facing me a few minutes be- 
fore. It’s a strange feeling to come over you 
all at once that you have killed a man. He had 
unbuttoned his jacket, and was pressing his 
hand over the front of his chest, where the wound 
was. He breathed hard, and the blood poured 
from the wound and also from his mouth every 
breath he took. His face was white as death, 
and his eyes looked so big and bright as he turn- 
ed them and stared at me—I shall never forget 
it. He was a fine young fellow, not more than 
five-and-twenty. I went down on my knees be- 
side him, and my breast was so full, as though 
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my own heart would burst. He had a real Eng- 
lish face, and did not look like an enemy. What 
I felt I never can tell, but if my life would have 
saved his, I believe I should have given it. I 
laid his head on my knee, and he grasped hold of 
my hand and tried to speak, but his voice was 
gone. Icould not tell a word he said, and every 
time he tried to speak the blood poured out 
so, I knew it would soon be over. I am not 
ashamed to say that I was worse than he, for 
he never shed a tear, and I couldn’t help it. 
His eyes were closing when a gun was fired 
from the Hecla to order us aboard, and that 
roused him. He pointed to the beach, where 
the boat was just pushing off with the ‘guns 
which we had taken, and where our marines 
were waiting to man the second boat, and then 
he pointed to the wood where the enemy was 
concealed—poor fellow, he little thought how I 
had shot him down. I was wondering how I 
could leave him to die and no one ntar him, 
when he had a something like a convulsion for a 
moment, and then his face rolled over, and, with- 
out a sigh, he was gone. I trust that the Al- 
mighty has received his soul. I laid his head 
gently down on the grass, and left him. It seem- 
ed so strange when I looked at him for the last 
time; I somehow thought of everything I had 
heard about the Turks and the Russians, and the 
rest of them—but all that seemed far off, and the 
dead man so near! When we rejoined the ship, 
we saw eight or ten of the artillery troop come 
out of the wood and carry the body away, with 
several others lying on the bank. . Lhope 
you will write to me as soon as you get this, if 
‘you have not written before. Don’t think that I 
am at all discouraged from this letter. I am as 
determined as ever, with God’s help, to stand by 
my Queen and country—for this, 4 know is my 
duty. 
' Your affectionate husband.” 








From The Examiner, 29 July. 
THE BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CRONSTADT. 


No one whose opinion is worth a rush believes 
that Sir Charles Napier’s hands are tied, for if 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry were capable of tying 
the Admiral’s hands, the Admiral is certain] 
not the man to submit to have his hands tied. 
Sir Charles Napier has a reputation which he 
will not lose for such a base purpose as has been 
imagined, which the Government on its part is 
utterly incapable of entertaining. If, then, Cron- 
stadt is not attacked, the inference must be that 
one of the most enterprising and able officers in 
the service has his reasons for refraining, or for 
Waiting opportunity; and we think Admiral 
Berkeley would have acted more judiciously if 
he had asked for confidence in Sir Charles Na- 
~ and he would not have asked in vain, than 

yy quoting opinions of inferior authority, resting 
on grounds the most fallacious. 
dmiral Chads climbs to the top of a light- 
house, and takes a survey of Cronstadt, which 
he forthwith, upon this bird’s-eye view, pro- 





nounces of solid granite, an attack on which 
would be certain destruction according to Sir C. 
Napier. 

Well, certain destruction is common to almost 
any attack. There must be destruction where 
shot and shell are flying. Destruction was cer- 
tain at Trafalgar and at Waterloo, and the only 
question was on which side would lie the heavier 
balance of destruction. The certain destruction 
following an attack on Cronstadt might after 
all be the certain destruction of the place; but 
that is not the meaning of the officer, who, hav- 
ing measured the solidity of the Cronstadt walls 
with the timbers of the combined fleets, found 
the latter inferior in strength in the proportion 
of stone to wood. 

It was a mass of solid granite. How does he 
know it was even granite, or if granite, that it 
was solid? Send the best engineer in England 
up to the top of the monument to survey West- 
minster bridge, and what respect would you 
have for his report if he pretended to make one 
upon such a view. 

And everything in Russia, except the hideous 
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climate, looks like what itis not. As a man 
who knew the country well said, “ Everything 
in Russia is a lie, itis a huge “theatre with 
ainted scenes, a gigantic device for illusion.” 
Beeing is not. believing in Russia, any more than 
hearing, for the eye may be cheated as well as 
the ear, and the Czars have repeatedly been the 
dupes of shams so gross as sham structures. 
ronstadt is no doubt as strong as it can be 
made, but if it has any extraordinary look of 
solidity, such as to strike an observer out of can- 
non shot range-on the top of a tower, it is to be 
suspected that such a show is false, that it is 
postiche, that the place is padded out, that it is 
an impostor of a fortress, or in one word, Rus- 
sian, which expresses every mystification. 

y are we to believe that Russian fortresses 
are better than Russian ships and Russian ar- 
mies? They all loom mighty at adistance. A 
few months ago we were all told of the over- 
whelming armies collected on the Danube. 
Omar Pasha did not climb to the top of a tower 
to look at them, and straight despair. He did 
not span the depth of their columns, and pro- 
nounce it certain destruction to come to close 

uarters with them. He proceeded in another 
‘ashion, pushed his army across the river in their 
face, and found what they were made of in the 
most practical of all ways, by feeling them with 
the point of the sword. 

But Omar Pasha is not troubled with too 
much art, and too much responsibility. What 
if I fail? is not his ruling question, but What 
if I succeed? and his forces are not too fine and 
costly for coarse work. 

As for us we are always in extremes. There 
were times when no account was made of walls 
against bulwarks, and certainly experience had 
borne out this opinion; but now, without any 
lesson the other way, we have come to a sudden 
conclusion that fleets cannot cope with stone 
walls, and say with the Chinese, “ Stones are 
harder than eggs.” And the change of opinion 
has come about with the use of steam which has 
so incalculably increased the advantages of 
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he wall has certainly some advantages over 
the bulwark, it is more impervious to shot, but 
on the other hand it cannot shift its position, 
nor take itself out of fire if circumstances make 
a retreat advisable. 

Casemated works impose mightily on the eye. 
You see them at Coblentz on the other side of 
the river, Ehrenbreitstein looking another Gib- 
raltar, or a Cronstadt, or Sebastopol, and you 
observe that the gunners are in perfect security, 
and imagine the odds at which they would con- 
tend with the exposed crew of a n Ag if a ship 
could be brought against it. But there is this 
little circumstance to be considered as a draw- 
back, that after two or three rounds the cham- 
bers or galleries are so filled with smoke that the 
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men can hardly breathe, and to sce to lay their 
guns is utterly out of the question. 

With the advantage of steam power it is hard 
to imagine the circumstances in which a power- 
ful flect could be doomed to certain destruction 
even by an ill judged attack on a strong fortress, 
unless indeed they should run the risk of strand- 
ing, like the Hecla and Arrogant in their much 
applauded affair, or the Tiger in her more 
unlucky one. The ships could always be drawn 
off upon finding they were over matched. 

The fashions of opinion in these matters 
seem as capricious as other fashions. Time 
was when we were vain glorious about our 
wooden walls, but now the fanfaronade is turn- 
ed inside out, and in vulgar phrase we lustily 
ery stinking fish. We blow the encmy’s trumpet 
for him, we extol his works, and lay ourselves 
down in despair at the foot of them. 

How this will comfort the Russian, says some 
one. Nota jot of it. He will not believe it. 
He will set it all down to perfidy. Ile will con- 
ceive the most dire misgivings of Cronstadt. and 
will be firmly persuaded that we regard the walls 
as made of sugar fora supper table. 

Russian interpretation makes Admiral Berke- 
ley’s speech quite safe, or its worst effect will be 
to put them on the most vigilant watch against 
immediate attack. 

Yet we wish that the speech had not been 
made, though we cannot concur in the unmeas- 
ured blame that has been cast upon it, for we 
cannot be insensible of the gencrous motive for 
the indiscretion, Admiral Berkeley having been 
a rival candidate for the command in the Bal- 
tic, and being eager to show that the oflicer who 
fills the post to which he aspired, has left nothing 
undone that could be attempted with the re- 
motest prospect of success. 

And after all, putting Russia in prison is 
something, her fleets mocking their flags, con- 
fined in basins, doomed to rot in cold obstruction. 

But we see a question raised, which should be 
answered, whether this is the case in the Euxine, 
where it is alleged the blockade of Sebastopol 
is so imperfect that a steam frigate has made its 
way, uninterrupted and unseen, from that port 
to Odessa. 

The want of quick vessels to act both as gun- 
boats and scouts, seems tobe gricvously felt in 
both seas, and apropos of that we must remark 
that Admiral Berkeley’s challenge to Lord 
Dudley Stuart to show the Admiralty how to 
provide vessels carrying an efficient armament, 
and drawing only three feet of water, was hard- 
ly ingenuous and fair. For thongh it may not 
be possible to construct vessels with the requisite 
armament, drawing only three feet, it is quite 
practicable to build them with a draught of five 
feet, as has been proved by Messrs .Scott & Rus- 
sell, who have furnished the Prussian Govern- 
ment with the Nix and Salamander, fulfilling 
all the conditions specified. 
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MY BROOCH. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
MY BROOCH. 


I HAVE in my possession an article of jewelry 
which costs me many an uncomfortable twinge, 
though it was certainly not stolen. Neither was 
it begged, borrowed, given, or bought ; yet, look- 
ing at it, I often feel myself in the position of 
the old man in the nursery tale, who, having pe- 
culated from some church-yard a stray ulna, or 
davicle, was perpetually haunted by the voice 
of its defunct owner, crying, in most unearthly 
tones, “ Give me my bone.” Now, the ornament 
that has unluckily fallen to my lot—I picked it 
up in the street—is a miniature-brooch, set with 
small garnets, in heavy antique gold. It is evi- 
dently a portrait of somebody or other's great- 

ndmother, then a fair damsel, in a rich peaked 
boddice and stomacher, and a heavy necklace of 
pearls; her hair combed over a cushion, and 
adorned with a tiny wreath—a sweet-looking 
creature she is, though not positively beautiful. i 
never wear the brooch (and on principle I wear 
it frequently, in the hope of lighting upon the 
real owner) but I pause and speculate on the 
story attached to it and its original, for { am 
sure that both hadastory. And one night lying 
awake, after a conversazione, my ears still ringing 
with the din of many voices—heavens! how 
these literary people do talk !—there came to me 
a phantasy, a vision, or a dream, whichever the 
reader chooses to consider it. 

It was moonlight, of course; and her silvery 
majesty was so powerful that I had drawn the 
“ draperies of my couch ” quite close to shut her 
out ; nevertheless, as I looked on the white cur- 
tains at the foot of the bed, I saw growing there 
—I can find no better word—an image like— 
what shall I say ?—like the dissolving views now 
so much the rage. It seemed to form itself out 
of nothing, and gradually’ assume a distinct 
shape. Lo! it was my miniature brooch, enlarg- 
ed into a goodly-sized apparition; the garnet 
setting forth glimmers of light, by which I saw 
the figure within, half-human, half-etherial, wav- 
ing to and fro like vapor, but still preserving the 
attitude and likeness of the portrait. Certainly, 
if a ghost, it was theevery prettiest ghost ever 
seen. 

I believe it is etiquette for apparitions only to 
speak when spoken to; so I suppose I must have 
addressed mine. But my phantom and I held 
no distinct conversation ; and in all I remember 
of the interview the speech was entirely on its 
side, communicated by snatches, like breathings 
of an olian harp, and thus chronicled by 
me :— 

How was I created, and by whom? Young 
gentlewoman (I honor you by using a word pe- 
culiar to my day, when the maidens were neither 
“misses” nor “ young ladies,” but essentially 
gentlewomen), I derived my birth from the two 
freien Powers on earth—Genius and Love; but 

will speak more plainly. It was a summer da 
—such summers one never sees now—that 
came to life under my originator’s hand. He sat 

inting in a quaint old library, and the image 
fore him was the np of what you see. 

A look at myself will explain much ; that my 
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creator was @ young, self-taught, and as yet only 
half-taught, artist, who, charmed with the expres- 
sion, left accurate drawing to take its chance. 
His sitter’s character and fortune are indicated 
too: though she was not beautiful, sweetness and 
eer in the large dark eyes and finely pen- 
cilled eyebrows ; and while the pearls, the vel- 
vet, and the lace, show wealth and rank, the rose 
in her bosom implies simple maidenly tastes. 
Thus the likeness tells its own tale—she was an 
Earl’s daughter, and he was a poor artist. 

Many a time during that first day of my ex- 
istence I heard the sweet voice of Lady Jean 
talking in kindly courtesy to the painter as he 
drew. “She was half-ashamed that her father 
had asked him to paint only a miniature; he 
whose genius and inclination led him to the high- 
est walks of art.” But the artist answered some- 
what confusedly, “ That having been brought w 
near her father’s estate, and hearing so much o 
her goodness, he was only too happy to paint any 
likeness of the Lady Jean.” And I do believe 
he was. 

“T also have heard of you, Mr. Bethune,” was 
the answer; and the lady’s aristocratically pale 
cheek was tinged with a faint rose color, which 
the observant artist would fain have immortal- 
ized, but could not for the trembling of his hand. 
“Tt gives me pleasure,” she continued, with a 
quiet dignity befitting her rank and womanhood, 
“to not only make the acquaintance of the pro- 
mising artist, but the good man.” Ah! me, it 
was a mercy Norman Bethune did not annihilate 
my airy existence altogether with that hurried 
dash of his pencil; it made the mouth somewhat 
wer as you may see in me to this day. 

here was a hasty summons from the Earl, 
“ That himself and Sir Anthony desired the pre- 
sence of the Lady Jean.” An expression half of 
pain, half of anger, crossed her face, as she re- 
plied, “ Say that I attend my father. I believe,” 
she added, “ we must end the sitting for to-day. 
Will you leave the miniature here, Mr. Bethune ?” 

The artist muttered something about erg 
on it at home, with Lady Jean’s permission ; an 
as one of the attendants touched me, he snatched 
me up with such anxiety that he had very nearly 
destroyed his own work. 

“Ah! ’twould be unco like her bonnie face tr 
she were as blithe as she was this morn. But 
that canna be, wi’ a dour father like the Earl, 
and an uncomely, wicked wooer like Sir Antho- 
ny. Hech sir, but I am wae for the Leddy 
Jean!” 

I know not why Norman should have listened 
to the “auld wife’s clavers,” nor why, as he car- 
ried me home, I should have felt his heart beat- 
ing against me to a degree that sadly endanger- 
ed my young tender life. I suppose it was his 
sorrow for having thus spoilt my half-dry colors 
that made him not show me to his mother, though 
she asked him, and also from the same cause that 
he sat half the night contemplating the injury 
thus done. 

Again and again the young artist went to the 
castle, and my existence slowly grew from day 
to day ; though never was there a painting whose 
infancy lasted so long. Yet I loved my creator, 








tardy though he was, for I felt that he loved me, 
amd that in every touch of his pencil he infused 
into me some portion of his soul. Often the 
came and stood together, the artist and the Earl’s 
daughter, looking at me. They talked, she drop- 
ping the aristocratic hauteur, which hid a some- 
what immature mind, ignorant less from will than 
from circumstance and neglect. While he, for- 
getting his worldly rank, rose to that which na- 
ture and genius gave him. Thus both uncon- 
sciously fell into their true position as man and 
a teacher and learner, the greater and the 
ess. 


“Another sitting, and the miniature will be 
complete, I fear,” murmured Norman, with a con- 
science-stricken-look, as he bent over me, his fair 
hair almost touching my ivory. <A caress, sweet, 
though no longer new to me; for many a time his 
lips—but this is telling tales, sono more! My 
painted, yet not soulless eyes, looked at my 
master, as did others, of which mine were but the 

r shadow. Both eyes, the living and the life- 
ess, were now dwelling on his countenance, 
which I have not yet described, nor need I. Never 


yet was there a beautiful soul that did not stamp th 


upon the outward man some reflex of itself; and 
therefore, whether Norman Bethune’s face and 
figure were perfect or not, matters not. 

“Tt is nearly finished,” mechanically said the 
Lady Jean. She looked dull that day, and her 
eyelids were heavy as with tears—tears which (as 
I heard many a whisper say) a harsh father gave 
her just cause to shed. 

“ Yes, yes, I ought to finish it,” hurriedly re- 
plied the artist, as if more in answer to his own 
thoughts than to her, and he began to paint; but 
evermore something was wrong. He could not 
work well; and then the Lady Jean was sum- 
moned away, returning with a weary look, in 
which wounded feeling struggled with pride. 
Once too, we plainly heard (I know my master 
did, for he clenched his hands the while) the 
Earl’s angry voice, and Sir Anthony’s hoarse 
laugh; and when the Lady Jean came back, it 
was with a pale, stern look, pitiful in one so 
young. As she resumed the sitting, her thoughts 
evidently were wandering, for two at tears 
stole into her eyes, and down her cheeks. Well- 
a-day! my master could not paint them; but he 
felt them in his heart. His brush fell—his chest 
heaved with emotion—he advanced a step, mur- 
muring “ Jean, Jean,” without the “ Lady ;” then 
recollected himself, and with a great struggle, re- 
sumed his brush, and went painting on. She 
had never once looked or stirred. 





The last sitting came—it was hurried and 
brief, for there seemed something not quite right 
in the house; and as we came to the castle, Nor- 
man and I (for he had got into the habit of al- 
ways taking me home with him) heard something 
about “a marriage,” and “Sir Anthony.” I felt 
my es master shudder as he stood. 

The Lady Jean rose to bid the artist adieu. 
She had seemed agitated during the sitting at 
times, but was quite calm now. 

_ “ Farewell,” she said, and stretched out her 
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hand to him with a look, first of the Earl’s daugh 
ter, then of the woman only ; the woman, gentle, 
kindly, even tender, yet never forgetting herself, 
or her maidenly reserve. 

“T thank you,” she added, “ not merely for this 
(she laid her hand on me), but for your compan- 
ionship ;” and she paused as if she would fain 
have said friendship, yet feared. “You have 
done me good ; you have elevated my mind; and 
from you I have learned, what else I might never 
have done, reverence for man. God bless yon 
with a life full of honor and fame, and what is 
rarer still, happiness!” She half sighed, ex 
tended her hand without looking toward him; 
he clasped it a moment, and then—she was 
gone! ¢ ° 

A master stared dizzily round, fell on his knees 
beside, me and groaned out the anguish of his spi 
it. His only words were, “ Jean, Jean, so good, so 
pure! Thou, the Earl’s daughter, and I the poor 
artist!” As he departed he moaned them out 
once more, kissed passionately my unresponsive 
image, and fled; but not ere the Lady Jean, ‘bhe- 
lieving him gone, and coming to catch the pre- 
cious likeness, had silently entered and seen fim 


us. 

She stood awhile in silence, gazing the way he 
had gone, her arms folded on her heaving breast. 
She whispered to herself, “Oh! noble heart — 
Oh! noble heart!” and her eyes lightened, and 
a look of rapturous pride, not pride of rank, 
dawned in the face of the Earl’s daughter. Then 
she too knelt, and kissed me, but solemnly even 
with tears. 

The next day, which was to have been that of 
her forced marri with Sir Anthony, Lady 
Jean had fled. She escaped in the night, taking 
with her only her old nurse and me, whom she 
hid in her bosom. 

“ You would not follow the poor artist to wed 
him ?” said the nurse. ' 

“ Never!” answered the Lady Jean. “I would 
live alone by the labor of my hands; but I will 
keep true to him till my death. For my father, 
who has cursed me, and cast me off, here I re- 
nounce my lineage, and am no longer an Earl’s 
daughter.’ ; 

So went she forth, and her places knew her no 
more. * e 


For months, even years, I lay shut up in dark- 
ness, scarcely ever exposed to the light of 
day; but I did not murmur; I knew that I was 
kept, as you mortals keep your hearts’ best trea- 
sure in the silence and secrecy of love. Some 
times, late at night, pale wearied hands would 
unclasp my coverings, and a face, worn indeed, 
but having a sweet repose, such as I had never 
seen in that of the former Lady Jean, would 
come and bend over me with an intense gaze, as 
intense as that of Norman Bethune, under which 
I had glowed into life. Poor Norman! if he had 
but known. 

All this while I never heard my master’s name. 
Lady Jean (or Mistress Jean as I now heard her 
called) never uttered it, even to solitude and mez. 
But once, when she had shut herself up in her 
poor chamber, she sat reading some papers with 
smiles, oftener with loving tears, and then placed 
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the fragments with me in my hiding-place ; and 
so—some magic bond existing between my mas- 
ter and me, his soul’s child—I saw shining in 
the dark, the name of Norman Bethune, and 
read all that Lady Jean had read. He had be- 


come a great man, a renowned artist ; and these | dre 


were the public chronicles of his success. I, the 

e reflex of the face which Norman had loved 
—the face which, more than any other in the 
wide world would brighten at the echo of his 
fame—even my faint being became penetrated 
with an almost human joy. 

One night Lady Jean took me out with an 
agitated Toei. he had doffed her ordinary 
dress, which now changed the daughter of an 
earl into the likeness of a ag gentlewoman. 
She looked something like her olden self—like 
me; the form of the dress was the same; I saw 
she made it scrupulously like; but there was 
neither velvet, nor lace, nor pearls, only the one 
red rose, as you may see in me, was once more 
placed in her bosom. 

“Tam glad to find my child at last won out 
into society,” said the nurse, hobbling in ; “ though 
the folk she will meet, poor authors, artists, mu- 
sicians, and such like, are unmeet company for 
the Lady Jean.” 

“But not for simple Jean Douglass,” she an- 
swered, gently smiling—the smile not of girl- 
hood, butof matured womanhood, that has bat- 
tled with and conquered adversity; and, when 
the nurse had gone, she took me out again, 
murmuring, “I marvel will he know me now ?” 

I heard her come home that night. It was late ; 
but she took me up once more and looked at me 
with a strange joy, though mingled with tears: 

et the only words I heard her say were those she 
had uttered once before in the dim years past— 
“Oh ! noble heart !—thrice noble heart! ” and then 
she fell on her knees and prayed. 


My dear master !—the author of my being !— 
I met his eyes once more. He took me in his 
hand, and looked at me with a playful compas- 
sion, not quite free from emotion. 

“And this was how I painted it? 
scarce worth keeping, Lady Jean.” 

“ Mistress Jean, 1 pray you; that name best 
suits me now, Mr. Bethune,” she said, with gen- 
tle dignity. 

I knew my master’s face well. I had seen it 
brighten with the most passionate admiration as 
it turned on the Lady Jane of old; but never 
did I see a look such as that which fell on Jean 
Douglass now—earnest, tender, calm—its boy- 
ish idolatry changed into that reverence with 
which a man turns to the woman who to him is 
above all women. In it-one could trace the 
whole life’s history of Norman Bethune. 

“Jean,” he said, so gently, so naturally, that 
she hardly started to hear him use the familiar 
name, “ have you in truth given up all ?” 

“Nay, all have forsaken me, but I fear not ; 
though I stand alone, heaven has protected me, 
and will, evermore.” 

“Amen!” said Norman Bethune. “Pardon 
me; but our brief acquaintance—a few weeks 
then, a few weeks now—seems to comprehend a 
lifetime.” 


It was 
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And he took her hand, but timorously, as if she 
were again the Earl’s daughter, and he the poor 
artist. She too trembled and ee color, less 
like the pale, serene Jean Douglass, than the 
bonnie Lady Jean, whose girlish portrait he once 


Ww. 

Norman spoke again ; and speaking, his grave 
manhood seemed to ccuenioate all its md ve 
passion in the words :— 

“Years have changed, in some measure, my 
fortunes at least, though not me. I—once the 
unknown artist—now sit at princely tables, and 
visit in noble halls. I am glad; for honor to me 
is honor to my art, as it should be.” And his 
face was lifted with noble pride. “But,” he ad- 
ded, in a beautiful humility, “though less unwor- 
thy towards men, I am still unworthy towards 
you. If I were to woo you, I should do so, not 
as an artist who cared to seek an Earl’s daugh- 
ter, but as a man who felt that his best deserts 
were poor, compared to those of the woman he 
has loved all his life, and honored above all the 
world.” 

Very calm she stood—very still, until there 
ran a qniver over her face—over her whole 
frame. 

“ Jean—Jean!” cried Norman Bethune, as the 
forced composure of his speech melted from it, 
and became transmuted into the passion of a 
man who has thrown his whole life’s hope upon 
one chance, “if you do not scorn me—nay, that 
you cannot do—but if you do not repulse me— 
if you will forget your noble name, and bear that 
which, with God’s blessing, I will make noble— 
ay, nobler than any of your Earls!—if you will 
give up all dreams of the halls where you were 
born, to take refuge in a lowly home, and be 
cherished in a poor man’s loving breast—then, 
Jean Douglass, come.” 

“ T will!” she answered. 

He took her in his protecting arms; all the 
strong man’s pride fell from him—he leaned over 
her, and wept. 

For weeks, months afterwards, nobody thought 
of me. Imight have expected it; and yet some- 
how it was sad to lie in my still darkness, and 
never be looked at at all. But I had done my 
work, and was content. 

At last I was brought from my hiding-place, 
and indulged with the light of day. I smiled be- 
neath the touch of Lady Jean, which even now 
had a lingering tenderness in it—more for me 
than for any other of her best treasures. 

“Took, Norman, look!” she said, stretchin 
out to him her left hand. As I lay therein, 
felt the golden wedding-ring press against my 
smooth Ivory 

Norman put down his brush, and came smiling 
to his young wife’s side. 

“ What !—do you keep that still? Why, Jean, 
what a boyish job itis! The features nearly ap- 
proach Queen Elizabeth’s beau ideal of art, as she 
commanded her own portrait to be drawn. Tis 
one broad light, without a single shadow. And 
look how ill-drawn are the shoulders, and what 
an enormous awkward — of pearls.” 

Jean snatched me up and kissed me. “ You 
shall not, Norman—I will hear no blame of the 
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oor miniature. I love it, I tell you—and you 
ove it too. Ah! there.” And she held me 
playfully to my maker’s lips (which now I 
touched not for the first time, as he knew well). 
* When we grow rich, it shall be set in gold and 
rnets, and I will wear it every time my hus- 
d ceases to remember the days when he first 
taught me to love him, and in loving him, to love 
all that was noble in man.” 

And then Norman——But I do not see that I 
have any business to reveal further. 

I did attain to the honor of gold and garnets, 
and, formed into a bracelet, 1 figured many a 
time on the fair arm of Jean Bethune, who, when 
people jested with her for the eccentricity of wear- 
ing her own likeness, only laughed, and said that 
she did indeed love the self that her husband 
loved, for his sake. So years went by, until fair- 
er things than bracelets adorned the arms of the 
painter’s wife, and she came to see her own like- 
ness in dearer types than my poor ivory. So her 
ornaments—myself among the rest—were slowly 
put by; and at last I used to lie for months un- 
touched, save by tiny baby-fingers, which now 
and then poked into the casket to see “mamma’s 
picture.” 

At length there came a change in my destiny. 
It was worked by one of those grandest of revo- 
lutionists—a young lady entering her teens. 

“Mamma, what is the use of that ugly brace- 
let?” LIheard one day. “Give me the minia- 
ture to have made into a brooch. I am sixteen 
—dquite old enough to wear one, and it will be 
80 nice to have the likeness of my own mam- 
ma. 

Mrs. Bethune could refuse nothing to her eldest 
daughter—her hope—her comfort—her sisterlike 
companion. So, with many an anxious charge 
concerning me, I was despatched to the jewel- 
ler’s. I hate to be touched by strangers, and du- 
ring the whole time of my sojourn at the jewel- 
lers, I shut up my powers of observation in a 
dormouse-like doze, from which I was only 
awakened by the eager fingers of Miss Anne Be- 
thune, who had rushed with me into the paint- 
ing-room, calling on papa and mamma to admire 
an old friend in a new face. 

“Is that the dear old miniature?” said the 
artist. 

The husband and wife looked at me, then at 
one another, and smiled. ‘Though both now 
glided into middle age, yet in that affectionate 
smile I saw revive the faces of Norman Bethune 
and the Lady Jean. 

“I do believe there is something talismanic in 
the portrait,” said young Anne, their daughter. 
“To-day, at the jeweller’s, I was stopped by a 
disagreeable old gentleman, who stared at me, 
and then at the miniature, and finally questioned 
me about my name and my parents, until I was 
fairly wearied of hisimpertinence. A contempt- 
ible, malicious-eyed creature he looked; but the 
jeweller paid him all attention, since, as I after- 
ward learnt, he was Sir Anthony A——, who 
— to all the estates of his cousin, the Earl 
oO oo,” ss 

Mrs. Bethune - me down on the table, and 
leaned her head on her hand; perhaps some 
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memories of her youth came over her on hearin 
those long-silent names. Her husband glan 

at her with a restless doubt—some men will be 
so jealous over the lightest thought of one the 
love. But Jean put Se arm in his, with a loo 
so serene, so clear, that he stooped down and 
kissed her yet scarce-faded cheek. 

on my own wife—go and tell our daughter 


Jean Bethune and her child went out together 
When they returned, there was a proud glow on 
Anne’s cheek—she looked so like her mother, or 
rather so like me. She walked down the studio; 
it was a large room, where hung pictures that 
might well make me fear to claim brotherhood 
with them, though the same hand created them 
and me. Anne turned her radiant eyes from one 
to the other, then went up to the artist and em- 
braced him. 

“ Father, I had rather be our daughter, than 
share the honors of all the Douglasses.” 

Anne Bethune wore me, year after year, until 
the fashion of me went by, till her young daugh- 
ters, in their turn, began to laugh at my ancient 
setting, and—always aside—to mock at the rude 
Art of “grandmamma’s” days. But this was 
never in grandmamma’s presence, where still I 
found myself at times; and my pale eyes beheld 
the face of which my own had once been a mere 
shadow—but of which the shadow was now left 
as the only memorial. 

“ And was this indeed you, grandmamma ?” 
many an eager voice would ask, when my poor 
self was called into question. “Were you ever 
this young girl; and did you really wear these 
beautiful pearls, and live in a castle, and hear 
yourself called ‘the Lady Jean ?’” 

And grandmamma would lay down her spee- 
tacles, and look pensively out with her calm, 
beautiful eyes. Oh! how doubly beautiful they 
seemed in age, when all other loveliness had 
gone. Then she would gather her little flock 
round her, and tell, for the hundredth time, the 
story of herself and Norman Bethune—leaning 
gently, as with her parent-feelings she had now 
learnt to do, on the wrongs received from her 
own father, and lingering with ineffable tender- 
ness on the noble nature of him who had won 
her heart, more through that than even by the 
fascination of his genius. She dwelt oftener on 
this, when, in her closing years, he was taken be- 
fore her to his rest; and while the memory of 
the great painter was honored on earth, she knew 
that the pure soul of the virtuous man awaited 
her, his beloved, in heaven. 

“ And yet, grandmamma,” once said the most 
inquisitive of the little winsome elves whom the 
old lady loved, who, with me in her hand, had 
lured Mrs. Bethune to a full hour’s converse 
about olden days — “Grandmamma, looking 
back on your long, long life, tell me, do you not 
feel proud of your ancient lineage? and would 
you not like to have it said of you that you were 
an Earl’s daughter ? ” 

“No!” she answered. “Say, rather that I was 
Norman Bethune’s wife.” 


I waked, and found myself gazing on the blank 
white curtains, from whence the fantasmal image 
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of the Lady Jean had all melted away. But still, 
through the mystic stillness of dawn, I seemed to 
have a melancholy ringing in my ears—a sort of 
echo of Gylbyn’s cry—* Lost — lost — lost!” 
Surely it was the unquiet ghost of the miniature, 
thus beseeching restitution to its original owners. 
“Rest thee, perturbed spirit!” said I, address- 
ing the ornament that now lay harmlessly on 
my dressing-table—a brooch, and nothing more. 
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“Peace! Though all other means have failed 
perhaps thy description going out into the world 
of letters may procure thy identification, Hah! 
—I have it—I will write thy autobiography.” 
Reader, it is done. I have only to add that the 
miniature was found in Edinburgh, in August, 
1849, and will be gladly restored to the right 
owner, lest the unfortunate author should be 
again visited by the phantom of Lady Jean. 








LOVE AND CHANGE. 
I—Tue Croup. 


Love stood before me in my youth’s fresh prime; 

“Life’s hill is steep,” he said, “ the way is long— 

Be love thy guide! Love’s heart is bold and 
strong, 

Love’s truth triumphant over Death and Time.” 

Oh! very fair was Love, and sweeter far 

His voice than any bird’s—my soul did seem 

Touched by an angel in a silver dream, 

Sent down from regions of the morning star. 

I turned to follow, but austere and strange, 

Another voice cried “ Pause!” whereat, a wail 

Broke from me—lo! sweet Love waxed wan 


and pale, 
And dark, behind him, lower’d the Shadow, 
Change. 
That sterner voice was Truth’s, for now I know 
Change followeth Love wherever he doth go. 


Il.—Tue “Sitver Linine.” 


“Poor Child!” Truth murmured—* Thou dost 
shrink to see 

Love thus companioned ; on thine ear doth ring 

The grand “for ever” that the seraphs sing, 

In the heavens only. Love, that melody 

Hath dreamed, nor questioneth, nor doubteth he, 

But chanteth loud and strong, yet pauseth oft, 

And.. eae soon. Poor zhild | the clouds, 
aloft, 

Are just as stable—yet some grace must be 

Hid in that sorrow ; with meek hands uplift 

The shroud and search ; behold ! how one by one, 

Life’s feeble loves die out, like flowers in the drift 

Of the first snow; grief lingers, but anon, 

By faith transfigured, sets the whole heart free, 

To clasp a love whose term’s eternity.” 


Il.—Garier. 


T could not lift that pall—my 
Mine eyes o’erflowed—Life’s 


heart was full. 
glory seemed to 


grow 

A shadowy semblance and a mocking show; 

Dull grew the earth, the sky, all leaden dull. 

O Love! I cried—O Love, the beautiful ! 

O Love, the joy o’ the heart, the light o’ the 
eyes! 

Thou hast undone me with thy witcheries, 

O fair, false Love! a pitiless hand doth pull 

Thy mask off, and behold, Decay hath shed 

Dust on thy lip and ashes on thy head. 

O Death, unbar thy door! my soul doth pine 

To enter in—and Thon, the one, divine, 


True Love, uplift me, where the sweet heavens 
; ring, 
With that “for ever” which the seraphs sing. 


IV.—RESIGNATION. 


The river flowed in music to the sea, 

The summer wind its wild, sweet tune began ; 

The little field mice in the furrows ran; 

From out the flower bells buzzed the wandering 

bee. 

A calm sank on my soul. This misery 

Of Love and Change, I said, all life doth bear, 

Nor riseth in revolt, nor in despair 

Doth languish. God is very strong, and we, 

In rash rebellion, but as sapling trees, 

That front the lightning ; I will lift that pall, 

And bow me where the deathly shade doth fall, 

And scan, with patient heart, those mysteries ; 

If haply I may find—oh! sweet and strange ! 

God’s , han enfolded in God’s bitter Change! 
Fraser’s Mag. 





ALICE. 


I. 


TueEne sat a lady in an ancient room, 
Amid an odorous garden’s golden bloom, 
The Lady Alice; and her hair was dark 
As dusky forest pool 
Beneath the branches cool, 
Far from the choral gladness of the minstrel lark. 


II. 


Bright were her eyes with visions. Yet more 
bright 
Streamed through the casements the sweet 
sunset light, 
Tn —e the chamber quaint shone crimson 
clear; 
While Lady Alice saw 
Across the open shaw, 
Down to the forest fountains troop the fallow 
deer. 


Ill. 


There came a youth, with lilies ever fair, 
And ruddy roses in his clustering hair, 
Into the chamber. With his azure eyes 
He gazed on Lady Alice— 
Bearing a brimful chalice 
Of sapphire, brighter than the cloudy sapphire 
skies. 
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Iv. 
“ I am the spirit of Summer, maiden tender,” 
He said. “To thee, O lovely one! I render 


Homage; for sprites to mortal maidens ever, 
hen beautiful as thou, 
For purest worship bow. 
Into this goblet look, and fathom Time’s dark 
river.” 


Vv. 


Therewith in that blue vase the magic water 
Sparkled and leaped. Earth’s vision-loving 


daughter 
Gazed, hoping for a happy future there ; 
Guzed, hoping that the time 


Would echo Love’s wild rhyme, 
And fill with high delight the fragrant summer 
air. 


VI. 
What saw she there? The blushful face of 


him 
Who held the sapphire goblet? . . . Shadows 
di 


im 
Crossed the fair lymph; and a weird form 
of eld, 
Crowned with a coronet 
Of ice and hoarfrost wet, 
Pale with an unknown woe, the maiden there 


beheld. 
vil. 
“The Spirit of Winter!” cried the youthful 
shade 


And from the lady’s vision did he fade. 
Sweet Alice, when the summer came again, 
Those dreamy eyes of thine 
Saw not the suuset shine, 
Nor watched the fallow deer wind slowly down 
the glen. 


Dublin Univ. Mag. 


Mortimer CoLiins. 





Tae Hymeneat Attar.— Why are people, 
about to marry, always represented as going to 
lead or be led to the hymeneal altar? Are we in 
a Christian land? Here is a paragraph from a 
fashionable contemporary : — “ os | E. E, 
daughter of the earl and countess of E., is about 
to married to the Hon. G. B. M. P.” 
Now this reads like a bit of reasonable current 
history. Antiquarians, who may come from 
New Zealand to dig up mounds on the Thames, 
finding such a statement, will conclude that La- 
dy E. E. and Mr. G. B. lived in Christian times, 
and were members of a Christian church. But 
what will they make of the announcement, in the 
same paper : — “ Mr. H. will lead to the hyme- 
neal altar the youthful and beautiful Miss E. L.?” 
Will they infer that Mr. H. and Miss L. followed 
the Pagan rite ¢ or will they assume that it was 
customary for ladies to be wedded at the com- 
munion-table, and misses at some other sort of 
shrine, known as the altar of Hymen? or will 


they suppose that marriage was a purely patrician 





institution —the Lady being made a wife, and 
the Miss being only made a lady? We, of course, 
know the facts — but we know them in spite of 
the report: we are aware that Mr. H. is not about 
to lead Miss L. to the hymeneal altar. We know 
that there is no hymeneal altar in London. We 
are sure, moreover, that if there were, it would be 
the very last Pa to which Miss L. would con- 
sent to be led. Why, then, will our chroniclers 
go on talking of things that have passed away as 
if they were still living ? Why prattle of hyme- 
neal altar, when the thing meant is a commu- 
nion-table — talking nonsense now, in order to 
— learned pundits in the future ? — Lloyd’s 


ewspaper. 





Tue Cosurc Famity.—The Coburgs are an 
extraordinary family: you cannot trace them 
forty years back as prominent historical person- 
ages ; yet, in 1853, they are the most powerful 
family in Europe. A Coburg married the heiress 
to the English throne ; and, when she died, an- 
other Coburg married the actual English queen. 
A Coburg married the queen of Portugal ; a Co- 
burg narrowly missed (Louis Philippe was a very 
clever man) the Spanish queen ; a Coburg was 
the other day ready for that throne of Greece, 
which a Coburg once declined, if the Bavarian 
had disappeared ; a Coburg has the throne of 
Belgium, and, as king of Belgium, has had 
great power in England and France: in England, 
because he was the uncle of the queen; in France, 
because he was the son-in-law of the king ; a Co- 
burg, the son of King Leopold, has just married 
an Austrian archduchess. France being lost, 
King Leopold seeks German alliances. ft is a 
Coburg plan that the future queen of Prussia 
shall be a princess-royal of England ; and it is as 
certain as things human can be, the daughters 
of Prince Albert will be sovereign ladies, in great 
abundance, on Ge: man thrones, great and small. 
Hence a family “solidarity,” great now, increas- 
ing with every year, and an obvious dynastic 
policy. Atany rate, obvious fulness of knowledge 
on the part of Prince Albert of all the court- 
movements of Europe, obvious extensive sympa- 
thies, obvious breadth of view; and the value 
of Prince Albert as a directing statesman in 
Great Britain, is, consequently, incalculable. — 
Political Portraits, by Edward i. Whitty. ° 





A Miserty Carer Justice.—Jekyl said that 
Kenyon died of eating apple-pie crust at break- 
fast, to save the expense of muffins; and that 
Lord Ellenborough, who succeeded to the Chief 
Justiceship in consequence, always bowed with 
= reverence to apple pie; “which,” said 

ekyl, “we used to call apple pie-ty.” The 

Princesses also told of how “the King used to 

play tricks on Kenyon, sending the Despatch Box 

to him at a quarter past seven, when he knew 

Kenyon was snug in bed ; being accustomed to 
to bed at that hour to save candle-light— 
oore’s Diary. 
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MINISTERS AND 


=, “From the Economist, 29 July. 
‘MINISTERS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


Tue Ministers who conduct the affairs of a 
free country in time of war are often placed, 
by the very necessities of our Constitution, in 
a position of singular embarrassment. En- 

d in a task which, above all things, re- 
s secrecy for its success, they are obliged 
to sit night after night in a circle of querulous 
estioners, whose pertinacious curiosity ren- 
) secrecy almost impossible. They owe 
the country, as it were, two irreconcilable 
duties. In the first place, they are bound to 
serve that omy in the most effective way : 
and that most effective way generally is to 
dbstinately silent both as to what they are 
doing and what they are intending to do. 
On the other hand, they are the servants of 
the people; our system of institutions oblige 
them to pay implicit deference to the wishes 
a@f the House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons is the Representative of the people. 
It often seems, therefore, not only disrespect- 
ful to withhold information asked by the dele- 
gates of the nation, but scarcely fair to re- 
to tell that nation their purposes and ob- 
jects, their hopes and desires; in what way 
they are going to “er the money Parlia- 
ment has voted ; in what mode they intend to 
carry out, and actually are carrying out the 
designs that Parliament has at heart. All 
litigants want to know how their lawsuit is 
ang on; and counsel and attorneys would 
feel it rather churlish to be always answering : 
“ Soyez tranquille: you will know in time, and 
all is right.” 

Then, again, it is often of considerable im- 
portance to success in war that false informa- 
tion should—not perhaps be wilfully spread— 
but if circulated should be suffered to remain 
uncontradicted ; that our enemies should be- 
lieve all the stories published by our news- 
papers as to the badness of our commissariat, 
the unpreparedness of our troops, the languor 
or division prevailing in our councils; that 
they should & allowed to suppose that we are 
goin to do nothing, or to do some excessively 

lish thing—that this admiral is lukewarm 
ar that general incapable. It is often well, 
in a word, that our enemies should credit 
every false and foolish charge made against 
our ministers and our. commanders. Yet the 
forms of a free country and the habits of a 
popular Government render it impossible for 
those entrusted with the conduct of affairs to 
submit in silence to these charges, or allow 
them to obtain uncontradicted currency. If 
the country is told day after «| that things 
are in bad hands, that » oa are ill-found, that 
troops are ill-fed, and the rr of the state- 
ments is never exposed, the country gets 
alarmed and angry, it loses confidence in the 
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Administration, and with the loss of confi- 
dence the Administration loses power. Thus 
placed between two fires—between opponents 
at home and enemies abroad—between the 
danger of saying too little and the danger of 
saying too much—what wonder if Ministers 
are embarrassed and perplexed—if a cautious 
Minister exceeds on the side of secrecy, and 
a frank and popular one on the side of open- 
ness, though, in point of fact, their views, 
pu ¥ and feelings may be identically 


If we bear duly in mind these inevitable 
difficulties arising out of the very nature of a 
popular Government like ours, we shall see 
reason to be satisfied and even delighted in 
the — degree by the information elicited 
and volunteered in the debates of Monday 
and Tuesday nights. The session of Parlia- 
ment was drawing to a close, and a vote of 
credit had to be asked for; it was therefore 
fitting that the country should be assured that 
the views of its rulers coincided with its own 
—that during the recess its affairs would be in 
the hands of men competent to conduct them, 
and disposed to conduct them as itself would 
wish. On the other hand, it was important 
not to be so explicit as to expose our game to 
our adversary, or to commit ourselves to what 
might prove impossible. We think Lord 
Clarendon, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Sid- ' 
ney Herbert solved the difficulty with great — 
straightforwardness—and therefore with great 
skill. Whatever they said, they were sure to 
be blamed by their antagonists for saying. If 
Lord John had refused to give his ideas as to 
the terms of peace which alone could afford a 
satisfactory termination of the war, he would 
have, been inveighed against by Mr. Disraeli 
for having withheld what the country was en- 
titled to hear, and for having wrapped him- 
self in needless and supercilious obscurity. It 
was a matter of course that, having spoken 
frankly and told the country what it had a 
right to know, he should be reproached by 
the same gentleman for having shown his 
hand and announced to the foe our proposed 
enterprises with a culpable and foolish ‘indis- 
cretion. 

The nation at large, however, is not re- 
presented by the opposition, and will judge 
the conduct and language of Ministers by a 
different standard and with a juster and 
wiser charity. The manly statements of the 
Foreign Secretary in one House, and the 
President of the Council in the other, will 
set our minds at rest. We know now that, 
though if Turkey had been willing at the out- 
set to agree to the demands of Russia, the 
Western Powers would have been content to 
pees sine die a struggle which all dreaded 

ut all knew must come,—yet being now en- 
gaged in, they will not leave it without g 
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thorough, and if possible a final, settlement ; 
that they feel as strongly as we do that hollow 
truces and a patched up peace would be un- 
worthy alike of the dignity and the good sense 
of England; that we may rely upon no paltry 
evasions, no shallow compromises, no illusory 
negotiations, will be entered into or tolerated 
either by this country or by France. We 
know now that our Ministers are resolved that 
the peculiar and exclusive relation between 
Russia and Turkey, so long insisted upon by 
the Czar, shall not again be renewed; that 
Russia shall no longer be left in a position to 
overawe and menace her weaker neighbor ; 
that the Danube shall be open; that the 
Black Sea shall be free; and that the Princi- 
palities shall no longer be subjected to a Pro- 
tectorate so insidiously established and so 
scandalously abused. We are fully satisfied 
now, on the only point which has ever cost us 
any real anxiety—namely—that an earnest 
desire to terminate the war will not hurry us 
into a premature unprofitable peace—that, 
having been compelled to fight, we shall not 
be contented without getting what we are 
hting for. 

With our minds at ease on this fundamental 
point, we may well leave all secondary mat- 
ters in the hands of Government; and we 
were glad to see by the result of Lord Dudley 
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Stuart’s motion, that the House of Commens 
thought so too. Nevertheless it is a relief to 
find that the shuffling proceedings of Prussia 
are appreciated according to their deserts, 
and that we shall expect nothing from her, 
and yield nothing to her ;—that, while our 
Ministers deplore the tardiness of Austria in 
declaring for the good cause, they can make 
allowances for her difficulties and her dan- 
gers, and are confident that shortly, when 
these dangers and difficulties are removed, 
she will show herself a sincere and hearty 
ally ; that what she does not do they are pre- 
pared to do themselves; that, in a word, they 
understand the magnitude of the task before 
them, and are determined to show themselves 
equal to the emergency. The speech of our 
Seeretary at War was not the least satisfac- 
tory. He assured the House of the falsehood 
of the statements that had been put in circu- 
lation as to the defective equipments and com- 
missariat of our army,—and he might have 
said much more on this head. And we trust 
that his authoritative exposure of these mis- 
chievous representations will—not indeed pre- 
vent their repetition or the concoction of 
similar ones—but will induce the public to 
withhold their credence, and wait for and 
judge by the result. 





Frencu Enterprise. — The following narra- 
tive of French enterprise is given by the South- 
ampton correspondent of the Daily News : — 
One of the richest men in France, and who asso- 
ciated in that country with those distinguished 
for rank and fashion, left Parisian gaiety a few 
years since, and took to farming. He had his 
estates in Normandy farmed after the English 
fashion, bought a steamer, and established a com- 
munication between Carenton and Southampton, 
to convey horned cattle, sheep, poultry, and all 
kinds of farm and dairy produce, from France to 
England. The captain and crew are all Eng- 
lish. The steamer makes one or two trips a- 
week, and realizes an immense profit. <A large 
establishment, French and English, is kept em- 
ployed by the farming operations and the steam- 
traffic.’ Carenton is a small town, where Norman 
manners exist in perfection. It has a church 
nearly a thousand years old. Amongst native 
farmers in the neighborhood, agriculture is car- 
ried on with primitive simplicity : their horses 
are harnessed with coarse ropes and heavy chains, 
as in the days of William the Conqueror. 





Tur Keerer or a Corrze-Suop in Panton 
street, Haymarket, a man named Frederick Har- 
ding, was charged with violating the Betting Act. 
Mr. Rayner, the actor, had staked 10s. with him 
to win £3, if the Knight of St. George ran first 
at one of the Worcestershire races. The horse 
won, but Harding refused to pay, declaring that 





the bet had been claimed and paid to another 
party. Before the. Marlborough-Street Police 
Court he attempted to disprove his identity, al- 
leging that he had been mistaken for his brother. 
The magistrates sentenced him to pay £50, half 
the maximum penalty allowed under the Act; 
and, in default, three months’ hard labor. 





Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, ete. Illustrated from Designs by Ham- 
matt Billings. In 2 vols. Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co.: Boston. [This work has not only the inter- 
ests of its subject and of its lively style, but as it 
will be read by many thousands, in England as 
well as at home, we are concerned to see what is 
thus laid before them by our most successful au- 
thor. The readers of the Living Age will have 
good opportunities of hearing what our kinsmen 
over the water say of the work.] 

Alone. By Marion Harland, author of “ Rob- 
ert Remer’s Letters,” “‘ Kate Harper,” “‘ Marrying 
through Prudential Motives,” etc. 

Thro’ long, long years to seek, to strive, to yearn 
For human love, and never quench that thirst, 
To pour the soul out, winning no return — 
O’er fragile idols, by delusion nursed,— 

On things that fail us, reed by reed, to lean, 

To mourn the changed, the far-away, the dead, 
To send our troubled spirits through the unseen, 
Intensely questioning for treasures fled. 


Third Edition. A Morris: Richmond. 


























